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VOL.  III. 


THE    PICKER   AND    FILER 


THE  nature  of  the  strange  incident  I  have  to 
relate  forbids  me  to  record  either  place  or 
time. 

On  one  of  the  wildest  nights  in  which  I  had 
ever  been  abroad,  I  drove  my  panting  horses 
through  a  snow-drift  breast  high,  to  the  door  of 
a  small  tavern  in  the  western  country.  The 
host  turned  out  unwillingly  at  the  knock  of  my 
whip  handle  on  the  outer  door ;  and,  wading 
before  the  tired  animals  to  the  barn,  which  was 
B  2 
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nearly  inaccessible  from  the  banks  of  snow,  he 
assisted  me  in  getting  off  their  frozen  harnesses, 
and  bestowing  them  safely  for  the  night. 

The  "  bar-room "  fire  burnt  brightly,  and 
never  was  fire  more  welcome.  Room  was  made 
for  me  by  four  or  five  rough  men  who  sat  silent 
around  it ;  and  with  a  keen  comprehension 
of  "  pleasure  after  pain,"  I  took  off  my  furs  and 
moccasins,  and  stretched  my  cold-contracted 
limbs  to  the  blaze.  When,  a  few  minutes  after, 
a  plate  of  cold  salt  beef  was  brought  me,  with  a 
corn  cake  and  a  mug  of  "  flip  "  hissing  from  the 
poker,  it  certainly  would  have  been  hard  to 
convince  me  that  I  would  have  put  on  my 
coats  and  moccasins  again  to  have  ridden  a 
mile  to  Paradise. 

The  faces  of  my  new  companions,  which  I 
had  not  found  time  to  inspect  very  closely  while 
my  supper  lasted,  were  fully  revealed  by  the 
light  of  a  pitch-pine  knot,  thrown  on  the  hearth 
by  the  landlord ;  and  their  grim  reserve  and 
ferocity  put  me  in  mind,  for  the  first  time  since 
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1  had  entered  the  room,  of  my  errand  in  that 
quarter  of  the  country. 

The  timber-tracts  which  lie  convenient  to 
the  rivers  of  the  west,  offer  to  the  refugee  and 
desperado  of  every  description  a  resource  from 
want,  and  (in  their  own  opinion)  from  crime, 
which  is  seized  upon  by  all  at  least  who  are 
willing  to  labour.  The  owners  of  the  exten 
sive  forests,  destined  to  become  so  valuable,  are 
mostly  men  of  large  speculation,  living  in  cities, 
who,  satisfied  with  the  constant  advance  in  the 
price  of  lumber,  consider  their  pine-trees  as 
liable  to  nothing  but  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
leave  them  unfenced  and  unprotected,  to  in 
crease  in  size  and  value  till  the  land  beneath 
them  is  wanted  for  culture.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  solitary  settlers,  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  miles  of  apparently  unclaimed 
land,  should  think  seldom  of  the  owner,  and  in 
time  grow  to  the  opinion  of  the  Indian,  that 
the  Great  Spirit  gave  the  land,  the  air,  and  the 
water,  to  all  his  children,  and  they  are  free  to 
B  3 
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all  alike.  Furnishing  the  requisite  teams  and 
implements  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
tracts  collect  a  number  of  the  stragglers  through 
the  country,  and  forming  what  is  called  a 
"  bee,"  go  into  the  nearest  woods,  and  for  a 
month  or  more  work  laboriously  at  selecting 
and  felling  the  tallest  and  straightest  pines.  In 
their  rude  shanty  at  night  they  have  bread, 
pork,  and  whiskey,  which  hard  labour  makes 
sufficiently  palatable,  arid  the  time  is  passed 
merrily  till  the  snow  is  right  for  sledding.  The 
logs  are  then  drawn  to  the  water  sides,  rafts  are 
formed,  and  the  valuable  lumber,  for  which 
they  paid  nothing  but  their  labour,  is  run  to 
the  cities  for  their  common  advantage. 

The  only  enemies  of  this  class  of  men  are  the 
agents  who  are  sometimes  sent  out  in  the  winter 
to  detect  them  in  the  act  of  felling  or  drawing 
off  timber  ;  and  in  the  dark  countenances  around 
the  fire,  I  read  this  as  the  interpretation  of  my 
own  visit  to  the  woods.  They  soon  brightened 
and  grew  talkative  when  they  discovered  that  I 
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was  in  search  of  hands  to  fell  and  burn,  and 
make  clearing  for  a  farm;  and  after  a  talk 
of  an  hour  or  two,  I  was  told  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  that  all  the  "  men  people"  in  the 
country  were  busy  "  lumbering  for  themselves," 

unless  it  were  the  "  Picker  and 

Filer." 

As  the  words  were  pronounced,  a  shrill  neigh 
outside  the  door  pronounced  the  arrival  of  a 
new  comer. 

"  Talk  of  the  devil,"  said  the  man  in  a 
lower  tone;  and  without  finishing  the  proverb, 
he  rose  with  a  respect  which  he  had  not  ac 
corded  to  me,  to  make  room  for  the  Picker  and 
Piler. 

A  man  of  rather  low  stature  entered,  and 
turned  to  drive  back  his  horse,  who  had  fol 
lowed  him  nearly  in.  I  observed  that  the 
animal  had  neither  saddle  nor  bridle.  Shut 
ting  the  door  upon  him  without  violence,  he 
exchanged  nods  with  one  or  two  of  the  men, 
and  giving  the  landlord  a  small  keg  which  he 
B  4 
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had  brought,  he  pleaded  haste  for  refusing  the 
offered  chair,  and  stood  silent  by  the  fire.  His 
features  were  blackened  with  smoke,  but  I  could 
see  that  they  were  small  and  regular,  and  his 
voice,  though  it  conveyed  in  its  deliberate  ac 
cents  an  indefinable  resolution,  was  almost  femi 
ninely  soft  and  winning. 

"  That  stranger  yonder  has  got  a  job  for  you," 
said  the  landlord,  as  he  gave  him  back  the  keg 
and  received  the  money. 

Turning  quickly  upon  me,  he  detected  me  in 
a  very  eager  scrutiny  of  himself,  and  for  a  mo 
ment  I  was  thrown  too  much  off  my  guard  to 
address  him. 

"  Is  it  you,  sir?"  he  asked,  after  waiting  a 
moment. 

"  Yes— I  have  some  work  to  be  done  here 
abouts,  but  —  you  seem  in  a  hurry.  Could  you 
call  here  to-morrow?" 

"  I  may  not  be  here  again  in  a  week." 

"  Do  you  live  far  from  here  ? " 

He  smiled. 
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"  I  scarce  know  where  I  live,  but  I  am  burn 
ing  a  piece  of  wood  a  mile  or  two  up  the  run, 
and  if  you  would  like  a  warmer  bed  than  the 

landlord  will  give  you " 

That  personage  decided  the  question  for  me 
by  telling  me  in  so  many  words  that  I  had  better 
go.  His  beds  were  all  taken  up,  and  my  horses 
should  be  taken  care  of  till  my  return.  I  saw 
that  my  presence  had  interrupted  something, 
probably  the  formation  of  a  "  bee,"  and  more 
willingly  than  I  would  have  believed  possible 
an  hour  before,  I  resumed  my  furs  and  wrappers, 
and  declared  that  I  was  ready.  The  Picker 
and  Filer  had  inspired  me,  and  I  knew  not  why, 
with  an  involuntary  respect  and  liking. 

"  It  is  a  rough  night,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he 
shouldered  a  rifle  he  had  left  outside,  and  slung 
the  keg  by  a  leather  strap  over  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  "  but  I  will  soon  show  you  a  better 
climate.  Come,  sir,  jump  on ! " 

"  And  you?"  I  said  inquisitively,  as  he  held 
his  horse  by  the  mane  for  me  to  mount.  It  was 
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a  Canadian  pony,  scarce  larger  than  a  New 
foundland  dog. 

"  I  am  more  used  to  the  road,  sir,  and  will 
walk.  Come?" 

"  It  was  no  time  to  stand  upon  etiquette, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  resist  the  strange 
tone  of  authority  with  which  he  spoke.  So 
without  more  ado,  I  sprang  upon  the  animal's 
back,  and  holding  on  by  the  long  tuft  upon  his 
withers,  suffered  him  passively  to  plunge  through 
the  drift  after  his  master. 

Wondering  at  the  readiness  with  which  I  had 
entered  upon  this  equivocal  adventure,  but  never 
for  an  instant  losing  confidence  in  my  guide,  I 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  blinding  cold,  and  accom 
modating  my  limbs  as  well  as  I  could  to  the 
bare  back  and  scrambling  paces  of  the  Canadian. 
The  Picker  and  Filer  strode  on  before,  the 
pony  following  like  a  spaniel  at  his  heels,  and 
after  a  half  hour's  tramp,  during  which  I  had 
merely  observed  that  we  were  rounding  the 
base  of  a  considerable  hill,  we  turned  short  to 
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the  right,  and  were  met  by  a  column  of  smoke, 
which,  lifting,  the  moment  after,  disclosed  the 
two  slopes  of  a  considerable  valley  enveloped 
in  one  sea  of  fire.  A  red,  lurid  cloud  over 
hung  it  at  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  far 
and  wide,  above  that,  spread  a  covering  of  black 
smoke,  heaving  upward  in  vast  and  billowy 
masses,  and  rolling  away  on  every  side  into 
the  darkness. 

We  approached  a  pine  of  gigantic  height,  on 
fire  to  the  very  peak,  not  a  branch  left  on  the 
trunk,  and  its  pitchy  knots,  distributed  like  the 
eyes  of  the  lamprey,  burning  pure  and  steady 
amid  the  irregular  flame.  I  had  once  or  twice, 
with  an  instinctive  wish  to  draw  rein,  pulled 
hard  upon  the  tangled  tuft  in  my  hand,  but 
master  and  horse  kept  on.  This  burning  tree, 
however,  was  the  first  of  a  thousand;  and  as 
the  pony  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the  intense 
heat  to  pass  between  it  and  a  bare  rock,  I 
glanced  into  the  glowing  labyrinth  beyond, 
and  my  faith  gave  way.  I  jumped  from  his 
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back  and  hailed  the  Picker  and  Filer,  with  a 
halloo  scarcely  audible  amid  the  tumult  of  the 
crackling  branches.  My  voice  evidently  did 
not  reach  his  ear,  but  the  pony,  relieved  from 
my  weight,  galloped  to  his  side,  and  rubbed 
his  muzzle  against  the  unoccupied  hand  of  his 
master. 

He  turned  back  immediately.  "  I  beg 
pardon,"  he  said,  "  I  have  that  to  think  of  just 
now  which  makes  me  forgetful.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  your  hesitation,  but  mount  again 
and  trust  the  pony." 

The  animal  turned  rather  unwillingly  at  his 
master's  bidding,  and  a  little  ashamed  of  having 
shown  fear  while  a  horse  would  follow,  I 
jumped  again  on  his  back. 

"  If  you  find  the  heat  inconvenient,  cover 
your  face." 

And  with  this  laconic  advice,  the  Picker  and 
Piler  turned  on  his  heel,  and  once  more  strode 
away  before  us. 

Sheltering  the  sides  of  my  face  by  holding 
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up  the  corners  of  my  wrapper  with  both  hands, 
I  abandoned  myself  to  the  horse.  He  over 
took  his  master  with  a  shuffling  canter,  and 
putting  his  nose  as  close  to  the  ground  as  he 
could  carry  it  without  stumbling,  followed 
closely  at  his  heels.  I  observed,  by  the  green 
logs  lying  immediately  along  our  path,  that  we 
were  following  an  avenue  of  prostrate  timber 
which  had  been  felled  before  the  wood  was 
fired ;  but  descending  presently  to  the  left,  we 
struck  at  once  into  the  deep  bed  of  a  brook, 
and  by  the  lifted  head  and  slower  gait  of  the 
pony,  as  well  as  my  own  easier  respiration,  I 
found  that  the  hollow  through  which  it  ran 
contained  a  body  of  pure  air  un reached  by  the 
swaying  curtains  of  srnoke  or  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  fiery  currents  above.  The  pony  now 
picked  his  way  leisurely  along  the  brookside, 
and  while  my  lungs  expanded  with  the  relief 
of  breathing  a  more  temperate  atmosphere,  I 
raised  myself  from  my  stooping  posture  in  a 
profuse  perspiration,  and  one  by  one  disem- 
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barrassed  myself  from  my  protectives   against 
the  cold. 

I  had  lost  sight  for  several  minutes  of  the 
Picker  and  Filer,  and  presumed  by  the  pony's 
desultory  movements  that  he  was  near  the  end 
of  his  journey,  when,  rounding  a  shelvy  point 
of  rock,  we  stood  suddenly  upon  the  brink  of  a 
slight  waterfall,  where  the  brook  leaped  four  or 
five   feet   into   a    sunken   dell,    and   after   de 
scribing  a  half  circle  on  a  rocky  platform,  re 
sumed  its  onward  course  in  the  same  direction 
as   before.     This  curve  of  the  brook  and  the 
platform  it  enclosed  lay  lower  than  the  general 
level   of  the   forest,  and   the   air  around  and 
within  it,  it  seemed   to  me,  was  as  clear  and 
genial  as   the  summer  noon.     Over  one  side, 
from  the  rocky  wall,  a  rude  and  temporary  roof 
of  pine  slabs  drooped  upon  a  barricado  of  logs, 
forming  a  low  hut,  and  before  the  entrance  of 
this,  at  the  moment  of  my  appearance,  stood  a 
woman  and  a  showily  dressed  young  man,  both 
evidently  confused  at  the  sudden  apparition  of 
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the  Picker  and  Filer.  My  eyes  had  scarce 
rested  on  the  latter,  when,  from  standing  at 
his  fullest  height  with  his  rifle  raised  as  if  to 
beat  the  other  to  the  earth,  he  suddenly  re 
sumed  his  stooping  and  quiet  mien,  set  his  rifle 
against  the  rock,  and  came  forward  to  give  me 
his  hand. 

"  My  daughter  ! "  he  said,  more  in  the  way 
of  explanation  than  introduction,  and  without 
taking  further  notice  of  the  young  man  whose 
presence  seemed  so  unwelcome,  he  poured 
me  a  draught  from  the  keg  he  had  brought, 
pointed  to  the  water  falling  close  at  my  hand, 
and  threw  himself  at  his  length  upon  the 
ground. 

The  face  and  general  appearance  of  the 
young  man,  now  seated  directly  opposite  me, 
offered  no  temptation  for  more  than  a  single 
glance,  and  my  whole  attention  was  soon  ab 
sorbed  by  the  daughter  of  my  singular  host, 
who,  crossing  from  the  platform  to  the  hut, 
divided  her  attention  between  a  haunch  of 
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venison  roasting  before  a  burning  log  of  hickory, 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  few  most  primitive 
implements  for  our  coming  supper.  She  was 
slight,  like  her  father,  in  form,  and  as  far  as  I 
had  been  able  to  distinguish  his  blackened 
features,  resembled  him  in  the  general  outline. 
But  in  the  place  of  his  thin  and  determined 
mouth,  her  lips  were  round  and  voluptuous ; 
and  though  her  eye  looked  as  if  it  might  wake, 
it  expressed,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  moody 
father,  a  drowsy  and  soft  indolence,  common 

enough   to   the   Asiatics,  but   seldom   seen    in 

% 
America.     Her  dress  was  coarse  and  careless, 

but  she  was  beautiful  with  every  possible  disad 
vantage,  and,  whether  married  or  not,  evidently 
soon  to  become  a  mother. 

The  venison  was  placed  before  us  on  the 
rock,  and  the  young  man,  uninvited,  and  with 
rather  an  air  of  bravado,  cut  himself  a  steak 
from  the  haunch  and  broiled  it  on  the  hickory 
coals,  while  the  daughter  kept  as  near  him  as 
her  attention  to  her  father's  wants  would 
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permit,  but  neither  joined  us  in  eating,  nor 
encouraged  my  attempts  at  conversation.  The 
Picker  and  Filer  ate  in  silence,  leaving  me  to 
be  my  own  carver  ;  and  finishing  his  repast  by 
a  deep  draught  from  the  keg  which  had  been 
the  means  of  our  acquaintance,  he  sprang  upon 
his  feet  and  disappeared. 

"  The  wind  has  changed,"  said  the  daughter, 
looking  up  at  the  smoke,  "  and  he  has  gone  to 
the  western  edge  to  start  a  new  fire.  It's  a 
full  half  mile,  and  he'll  be  gone  an  hour." 

This  was  said  with  a  look  at  me  which  was 
any  thing  but  equivocal.  I  was  'de  trop.  I 
took  up  the  rifle  of  the  Picker  and  Piler,  for 
getting  that  there  was  probably  nothing  to 
shoot  in  a  burning  wood ;  and  remarking  that 
I  would  have  a  look  for  a  deer,  jumped  up 
the  water-fall  side,  and  was  immediately  hidden 
by  the  rocks. 

I  had  no  conception  of  the  scene  that  lay 
around  me.  The  natural  cave  or  hollow  of 
rock  in  which  the  hut  lay  embosomed  was  the 

VOL.  III.  C 
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centre  of  an  area  of  perhaps  an  acre,  which 
had  been  felled  in  the  heart  of  the  wood  before 
it  was   set   on  fire.     The   forest   encircled   it 
with  blazing  columns,  whose  capitals  were  ap 
parently  lost  in  the  sky,  and  curtains  of  smoke 
and  flame,  which  flew  as  if  lashed  into  ribands 
by  a  whirlwind.     The  grandeur,  the  violence, 
the  intense  brightness  of  the  spectacle,  outran 
all  imagination.      The  pines,    on   fire   to    the 
peak,  and  straight   as  arrows,  seemed  to   re 
semble,  at   one  moment,   the  conflagration  of 
an   Eastern   city,  with   innumerable   minarets 
abandoned  to  the  devouring  element;  at  the 
next  moment,  the  wind,  changing  its  direction, 
swept  out  every  vestige  of  smoke,  and  extin 
guished  every  tongue  of  flame;  and  the  tall 
trees,  in  clear  and  flameless  ignition,  standing 
parallel  in  thousands,  resembled  some  blinding 
temple  of  the  genii,  whose   columns  of  mira 
culous  rubies,  sparkling  audibly,  outshone  the 
day.     By   single   glances,  my  eye   penetrated 
into   aisles   of  blazing   pillars,    extending   far 
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into  the  forest,  and  the  next  instant,  like  a 
tremendous  surge  alive  with  serpents  of  fire, 
the  smoke  and  flame  swept  through  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  some  glorious  structure  had 
been  consumed  in  the  passing  of  a  thought. 
For  a  minute,  again,  all  would  be  still  except 
the  crackling  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood ;  and 
with  the  first  stir  of  the  wind,  like  a  shower 
of  flashing  gems,  the  bright  coals  rained  down 
through  the  forest,  and  for  a  moment  the 
earth  glowed  under  the  trees  as  if  its  whole 
crust  were  alive  with  one  bright  ignition. 

With  the  pungency  of  the  smoke  and  heat, 
and  the  variety  and  bewilderment  of  the  spec 
tacle,  I  found  my  eyes  and  brain  growing 
giddy.  The  brook  ran  cool  below,  and  the 
heat' had  dried  the  leaves  in  the  small  clearing ; 
arid  with  the  abandonment  of  a  man  overcome 
with  the  sultriness  of  summer,  I  lay  down  on 
the  rivulet's  bank,  and  dipped  my  head  and 
bathed  my  eyes  in  the  running  water.  Close 
to  its  surface  there  was  not  a  particle  of  smoke 
c  2 
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in  the  air,  and,  exceedingly  refreshed  with  its 
temperate  coolness,  I  lay  for  some  time  in  lux 
urious  ease,  trying  in  vain  to  fancy  the  winter 
that  howled  without.  Frost  and  cold  were 
never  more  difficult  to  realise  in  midsummer, 
though  within  a  hundred  rods,  probably,  a 
sleeping  man  would  freeze  to  death  in  an  hour. 
"  I  have  a  better  bed  for  you  in  the  shanty," 
said  the  Picker  and  Filer,  who  had  approached 
unheard  in  the  noise  of  the  fires,  and  suddenly 
stood  over  me. 

He  took  up  his  rifle,  which  I  had  laid  against 
a  prostrate  log,  and  looked  anxiously  towards 
the  descent  to  the  hut. 

"  I  am  little  inclined  for  sleep,"  I  answered, 
"  and  perhaps  you  will  give  me  an  hour  of 
conversation  here.  The  scene  is  new  to 
me." 

"  I  have  another  guest  to  dispose  of,"  he 
answered,  "  and  we  shall  be  more  out  of  the 
smoke  near  the  shanty." 

I  was  not  surprised,  as  I  jumped  upon  the 
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platform,  to  find  him  angrily  separating  his 
daughter  and  the  stranger.  The  girl  entered 
the  hut,  and  with  a  decisive  gesture,  he  pointed 
the  young  man  to  a  "  shake-down  "  of  straw 
in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  rocky  enclosure. 

"  With  your  leave,  old  gentleman,"  said  the 
intruder,  after  glancing  at  his  intended  place 
of  repose,  "  I'll  find  a  crib  for  myself."  And 
springing  up  the  craggy  rock  opposite  the 
door  of  the  shanty  he  gathered  a  slight  heap 
of  brush,  and  threw  it  into  a  hollow  left  in  the 
earth  by  a  tree,  which,  though  full  grown 
and  green,  had  been  borne  to  the  earth  and 
partly  uprooted  by  the  falling  across  it  of  an 
overblown  and  gigantic  pine.  The  earth  and 
stones  had  followed  the  uptorn  mass,  forming 
a  solid  upright  wall,  from  which,  like  strug 
gling  fingers,  stretching  back  in  agony  to  the 
ground  from  which  they  had  parted,  a  few 
rent  and  naked  roots  pointed  into  the  cavity. 
The  sequel  will  show  why  I  am  so  particular 
in  this  description. 
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"  When  peace  was  declared  between  Eng 
land  and  this  country,"  said  the  Picker  and 
Filer,  (after  an  hour's  conversation,  which  had 
led  insensibly  to  his  own  history,)  I  was  in 
command  of  a  privateer.  Not  choosing  to 
become  a  pirate,  by  continuing  the  cruise,  I 
was  set  ashore  in  the  West  Indies  by  a  crew 
in  open  mutiny.  My  property  was  all  on 
board,  and  I  was  left  a  beggar.  I  had  one 
child,  a  daughter,  whose  mother  died  in  giving 
her  birth. 

"  Having  left  a  sufficient  sum  for  her  edu 
cation  in  the  hands  of  a  brother  of  my  own, 
under  whose  roof  she  had  passed  the  first  years 
of  her  life,  I  determined  to  retrieve  my  for 
tunes  before  she  or  my  friends  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  my  disaster. 

"  Ten  years  passed  over,  and  I  was  still  a 
wanderer  and  a  beggar. 

"  I  determined  to  see  my  child,  and  came 
back,  like  one  from  the  dead,  to  my  brother's 
door.  He  had  forgotten  me,  and  abused  his 
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trust.  My  daughter,  then  seventeen,  and  such 
as  you  see  her  here,  was  the  drudge  in  the 
family  of  a  stranger  —  ignorant  and  friendless. 
My  heart  turned  against  mankind  with  this 
last  drop  in  a  bitter  cup,  and,  unfitted  for 
quiet  life,  I  looked  around  for  some  channel  of 
desperate  adventure.  But  my  daughter  was 
the  perpetual  obstacle.  What  to  do  with  her  ? 
She  had  neither  the  manners  nor  the  education 
of  a  lady,  and  to  leave  her  a  servant  was  im 
possible.  I  started  with  her  for  the  West,  with 
the  vague  design  of  joining  some  tribe  of  In 
dians,  and  chance  and  want  have  thrown  me 
into  the  only  mode  of  life  on  earth  that  could 
now  be  palatable  to  me." 

"  Is  it  not  lonely,"  I  asked,  "  after  your 
stirring  adventures  ?  " 

"  Lonely !  If  you  knew  the  delight  with 
which  I  live  in  the  wilderness,  with  a  circle  of 
fire  to  shut  out  the  world  !  The  labour  is  hard, 
it  is  true,  but  I  need  it,  to  sleep  and  forget. 
There  is  no  way  else  in  which  I  could  seclude 
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my  daughter.  Till  lately,  she  has  been  con 
tented,  too.  We  live  a  month  together  in  one 
place — the  centre  like  this  of  a  burning  wood. 
I  can  bear  hardship,  but  I  love  a  high  temper 
ature —  the  climate  of  the  tropics  —  and  I  have 
it  here.  For  weeks  I  forget  that  it  is  winter, 
tending  my  fires  and  living  on  the  game  I 
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have  stored  up.  There  is  a  hollow  or  a  brook, 
a  bed  or  a  cave,  in  every  wood,  where  the 
cool  air,  as  here,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and 
there  I  can  put  up  my  shanty,  secure  from 
all  intrusion  —  but  such  as  I  bring  upon 
myself." 

The  look  he  gave  to  the  uprooted  ash  and 
the  sleeper  beneath  it  made  an  apology  for 
this  last  clause  unnecessary.  He  thought  not 
of  me. 

"  Some  months  since,"  continued  the  Picker 
and  Filer,  in  a  voice  husky  with  suppressed 
feeling,  "  I  met  the  villain  who  sleeps  yonder, 
accidentally,  as  I  met  you.  He  is  the  owner 
of  this  land.  After  engaging  to  clear  and  burn 
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it,  I  invited  him,  as  I  did  yourself,  from  a  mo 
mentary  fever  for  company  which  sometimes 
comes  over  the  solitary,  to  go  with  me  to  the 
fallow  I  was  clearing.  He  loitered  in  the 
neighbourhood  awhile,  under  pretext  of  hunt 
ing,  and  twice  on  my  return  from  the  vil 
lage  I  found  that  my  daughter  had  seen 
him.  Time  has  betrayed  the  wrong  he  inflicted 
on  me." 

The  voice  of  the  agitated  father  sank  almost 
to  a  whisper  as  he  pronounced  the  last  few 
words,  and,  rising  from  the  rock  on  which  we 
were  sitting,  he  paced  for  a  few  minutes  up 
and  down  the  platform  in  silence. 

The  reader  must  fill  up  from  his  own  ima 
gination  the  drama  of  which  this  is  but  the 
outline,  for  the  Picker  and  Filer  was  not  a  man 
to  be  questioned,  and  I  can  tell  but  what  I  saw 
and  heard.  In  the  narration  of  his  story  he 
seemed  but  recapitulating  the  prominent  events 
for  his  own  self-converse,  rather  than  attempting 
to  tell  a  tale  to  me,  and  it  was  hurried  over  as 
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brokenly  and  briefly  as  I  have  put  it  down.  I 
sat  in  a  listening  attitude  after  he  concluded, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  unburdened  his  bosom 
sufficiently,  and  his  lips  were  closed  with  stern 
compression. 

"  You  forget,"  he  said,  after  pacing  awhile, 
"  that  I  offered  you  a  place  to  sleep.  The 
night  wears  late.  Stretch  yourself  on  that 
straw,  with  your  cloak  over  you.  Good 
night!" 

I  lay  down  and  looked  up  at  the  smoke 
rolling  heavily  into  the  sky  till  I  slept. 

I  awoke,  feeling  chilled,  for  the  rock  shel 
tered  me  from  the  rays  of  the  fire.  I  stepped 
out  from  the  hollow.  The  fires  were  pale  with 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  the  sky  was 
visible  through  the  smoke.  I  looked  around 
for  a  place  to  warm  myself.  The  hickory  log 
had  smouldered  out,  but  a  fire  had  been  kindled 
under  the  overblown  pine,  and  its  pitchy  heart 
was  now  flowing  with  the  steady  brilliancy  of  a 
torch.  I  took  up  one  of  its  broken  branches, 
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cracked  it  on  my  knee,  and  stirring  up  the 
coals  below,  soon  sent  up  a  merry  blaze,  which 
enveloped  the  whole  trunk. 

Turning  my  back  to  the  increasing  heat,  I 
started,  for,  creeping  towards  me,  with  a  look  of 
eagerness  for  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account, 
came  the  Picker  and  Filer. 

"  Twice  doomed ! "  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  "  but  not  by  me  !" 

He  threw  down  a  handful  of  pitch  pine 
knots,  laid  his  axe  against  a  burning  tree,  and 
with  a  branch  of  hemlock  swept  off  the  flame 
from  the  spot  where  the  fire  was  eating  through, 
as  if  to  see  how  nearly  it  was  divided. 

I  began  to  think  him  insane,  for  I  could  get 
no  answer  to  my  questions,  and  when  he  spoke, 
it  was  half  audible,  and  with  his  eyes  turned 
from  me  fixedly.  I  looked  in  the  same  direc 
tion,  but  could  see  nothing  remarkable.  The 
seducer  slept  soundly  beneath  his  matted  wall, 
and  the  rude  door  of  the  shanty  was  behind 
us.  Leaving  him  to  see  phantoms  in  the. air, 
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as  I  thought,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  drips  of 
the  waterfall,  and  was  absorbed  in  memories  of 
my  own,  when  I  saw  the  girl  steal  from  the 
shanty,  and  with  one  bound  overleap  the  rocky 
barrier  of  the  platform.  I  laid  my  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  my  host,  and  pointed  after  her, 
as  with  stealthy  pace  looking  back  occasion 
ally  to  the  hut,  where  she  evidently  thought 
her  father  slept,  she  crept  round  toward  her 
lover. 

"  He  dies  !"  cried  the  infuriated  man;  but 
as  he  jumped  from  me  to  seize  his  axe,  the 
girl  crouched  out  of  sight,  and  my  own  first 
thought  was  to  awake  the  sleeper.  I  made 
two  bounds  and  looked  back,  for  I  heard  no 
footstep. 

"  Stand  clear!"  shouted  a  voice  of  almost 
supernatural  shrillness  !  and  as  I  caught  sight 
of  the  Picker  and  Filer  standing  enveloped 
in  smoke  upon  the  burning  tree,  with  his 
axe  high  in  the  air,  the  truth  flashed  on  me. 

Down  came  the  axe  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
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pitchy  flame,  and  trembling  with  the  tremen 
dous  smoke,  the  trunk  slowly  bent  upwards 
from  the  fire. 

The  Picker  and  Filer  sprang  clear,  the  over 
borne  ash  creaked  and  heaved,  and  with  a  sick 
giddiness  in  my  eyes,  I  looked  at  the  unwarned 
sleeper. 

One  half  of  the  dissevered  pine  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  the  shock  startled  him  from  his 
sleep.  A  whole  age  seemed  to  me  elapsing 
while  the  other  rose  with  the  slow  lift  of  the 
ash,  As  it  slid  heavily  away,  the  vigorous 
tree  righted,  like  a  giant  springing  to  his 
feet.  I  saw  the  root  pin  the  hand  of  the 
seducer  to  the  earth — a  struggle — a  contor 
tion,  and  the  leafless  and  waving  top  of  the  re 
covered  and  upright  tree  rocked  with  its  effort, 
and  a  long,  sharp  cry  had  gone  out  echoing 
through  the  woods,  and  was  still.  I  felt  my 
brain  reel. 

Blanched    to    a    livid    paleness,    the     girl 
moved  about   in    the   sickly   daylight  when   I 
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recovered;  but  the  Picker  and  Filer,  with  a 
clearer  brow  than  I  had  yet  seen  him  wear, 
was  kindling  fires  beneath  the  remnants  of  the 
pine. 
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THE  music  of  the  waken'd  lyre 

Dies  not  within  the  quivering  strings, 
Nor  burns  alone  the  minstrel's  fire 

Upon  the  lip  that  trembling  sings; 
Nor  shines  the  moon  in  heaven  unseen  ; 

Nor  shuts  the  flower  its  fragrant  cells ; 
Nor  sleeps  the  fountain's  wealth,  I  ween, 

For  ever  in  its  sparry  wells ; 
The  charms  of  the  enchanter  lie 
Not  in  his  own  lone  heart,  his  own  rapt  ear  and  eye. 

I  gaze  upon  a  face  as  fair 

As  ever  made  a  lip  of  heaven 
Falter  amid  its  music-prayer. 

The  first-lit  star  of  summer  even 
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Springs  not  so  softly  on  the  eye, 

Nor  grows  with  watching  half  so  bright, 
Nor,  'mid  its  sisters  of  the  sky, 

So  seems  of  heaven  the  dearest  light. 
Men  murmur  where  that  face  is  seen, 
"  My  youth's  angelic  dream  was  of  that  shape  and 
mien." 

Yet,  though  we  deem  the  stars  are  blest, 

And  envy,  in  our  grief,  the  flower 
That  bears  but  sweetness  in  its  breast, 

And  fear  th'  enchanter  for  his  power, 
And  love  the  minstrel  for  the  spell 
He  winds  out  of  his  lyre  so  well  — 
The  stars  are  almoners  —  of  light ; 

The  lyrist  —  of  melodious  air ; 
The  fountain  —  of  its  waters  bright, 

And  every  thing  most  sweet  and  fair 
Of  that  by  which  it  charms  the  ear, 
The  eye,  of  him  who  passeth  near !  — 

A  lamp  is  lit  in  Beauty's  eye 
That  souls,  else  lost  on  earth,  remember  angels  by. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  one  of  the  years  not  long  since  passed  to 
your  account  and  mine  by  the  recording  angel, 
gentle  reader,  I  was  taking  my  fill  of  a  de 
licious  American  June  as  Ducrow  takes  his 
bottle  of  wine  —  on  the  back  of  a  beloved  horse. 
In  the  expressive  language  of  the  raftsmen  on 
the  streams  of  the  West,  I  was  "  following " 
the  Chemung  —  a  river  whose  wild  and  peculiar 
loveliness  is  destined  to  be  told  in  undying 
song  whenever  America  can  find  leisure  to  look 
up  her  poets.  Such  bathing  of  the  feet  of 
precipices,  such  kissing  of  flowery  slopes,  such 
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winding  in  and  out  of  the  bosoms  of  round 
meadows,  such  frowning  amid  broken  rocks 
and  smiling  through  smooth  valleys,  you  would 
never  believe  could  go  on,  in  this  out-of-door's 
world,  unvisited  and  uncelebrated. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  a  fortification, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Spaniards  before 
the  settlement  of  New  England  by  the  English, 
the  road  along  the  Chemung  dwindles  into  a 
mere  ledge  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  the  river 
wearing  into  the  rock  at  this  spot  by  a  black 
and  deep  eddy.  At  the  height  of  your  lip 
above  the  carriage  track  there  gushes  from  the 
rock  a  stream  of  the  size  and  steady  clearness 
of  a  glass  rod,  and  all  around  it,  in  the  small 
rocky  lap  which  it  has  worn  away,  there  grows 
a  bed  of  fragrant  mint,  kept  by  the  shade  and 
moisture  of  a  perpetual  green,  bright  as  eme 
rald.  Here  stops  every  traveller  who  is  not 
upon  an  errand  of  life  and  death  ;  and  while 
k  his  horse  stands  up  to  his  fetlocks  in  the  river, 
he  parts  the  dewy  stems  of  the  mint  and 
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drinks,  for  once  in  his  life,  like  a  fay  or  a  poet. 
It  is  one  of  those  exquisite  spots  which  paint 
their  own  picture  insensibly  in  the  memory 
even  while  you  look  on  them  —  natural  "Da 
guerreotypes,"  as  it  were  —  and  you  are  sur 
prised,  years  afterwards,  to  find  yourself  re 
membering  every  leaf  and  stone,  and  the  song 
of  every  bird  that  sung  in  the  pine  trees  over 
head,  while  you  were  watching  the  curve  of  the 
Spring-leap.  As  I  said  before,  it  will  be  sung 
and  celebrated  when  America  sits  down,  weary 
with  her  first  century  of  toil,  and  calls  for  her 
minstrels,  now  toiling  with  her  in  the  fields. 

Within  a  mile  of  this  spot,  to  which  I  had 
been  looking  forward  with  delight  for  some 
hours,  I  overtook  a  horseman.  Before  coming 
up  with  him  I  had  at  once  decided  he  was  an 
Indian.  His  relaxed  limbs  swaying  to  every 
motion  of  his  horse  with  the  grace  and  ease  of 
a  wreath  of  smoke,  his  neck  and  shoulders  so 
cleanly  shaped,  and  a  certain  watchful  look 
about  his  ears,  which  f  cannot  define,  but  which 
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you  see  in  a  spirited  horse,  were  infallible 
marks  of  the  race  whom  we  have  driven  from 
the  fair  land  of  our  independence.  He  was 
mounted  upon  a  small  black  horse  —  of  the  breed 
commonly  called  Indian  ponies,  now  not  very 
common  so  near  the  Atlantic  —  and  rode  with 
a  slack  rein,  and  an  air,  I  thought,  rather  more 
dispirited  than  indolent. 

The  kind  of  morning  I  have  described  is, 
as  every  one  must  remember,  of  a  sweetness  so 
communicative,  that  one  would  think  two  birds 
could  scarce  meet  on  the  wing  without  exchang 
ing  a  carol;  and  I  involuntarily  raised  my  bridle 
after  a  minute's  study  of  the  traveller  before 
me,  and  in  a  brief  gallop  was  at  his  side.  With 
the  sound  of  my  horse's  feet,  however,  he 
changed  in  all  his  characteristics  to  another 
man,  sat  erect  in  his  saddle,  and  assumed  the 
earnest  air  of  an  American  who  never  rides  but 
upon  some  errand ;  and,  on  his  giving  me  back 
my  "  Good  morning  "  in  the  unexceptionable 
accent  of  the  country,  I  presumed  I  had  mis- 
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taken  my  man.  He  was  dark,  but  not  darker 
than  a  Spaniard,  of  features  singularly  hand 
some  and  regular,  and  dressed  with  no  pecu 
liarity,  except  an  otter-skin  cap  of  a  silky  and 
golden-coloured  fur,  too  expensive  and  rare  for 
any  but  a  fanciful  as  well  as  a  luxurious  pur 
chaser.  A  slight  wave  in  the  black  hair  which 
escaped  from  it  and  fell  back  from  his  temples 
confirmed  me  in  the  conviction  that  his  blood 
was  of  European  origin. 

We  rode  on  together  with  some  indifferent 
conversation,  till  we  arrived  at  the  Spring-leap 
I  have  described;  and  here  my  companion, 
throwing  his  right  leg  over  the  neck  of  his  pony, 
jumped  to  the  ground  very  actively,  and  apply 
ing  his  lips  to  the  spring,  drank  a  free  draught. 
His  horse  seemed  to  know  the  spot,  and,  with 
the  reins  on  his  neck,  trotted  on  to  a  shallower 
ledge  in  the  river,  and  stood  with  the  water  to 
his  knees,  and  his  quick  eye  turned  on  his 
master  with  an  expressive  look  of  satisfaction. 

"  You  have  been  here  before,"  I  said,  tying 
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rry  less-disciplined  horse  to  the  branch  of  an 
overhanging  shrub. 

"  Yes  —  often  ! "  was  his  reply,  with  a  tone  so 
quick  and  rude,  however,  that,  but  for  the  soft 
ening  quality  of  the  day,  I  should  have  aban 
doned  there  all  thought  of  further  acquaintance. 

I  took  a  small  valise  from  the  pommel  of  my 
saddle,  and  while  my  fellow-traveller  sat  on  the 
rock-side  looking  moodily  into  the  river,  I  drew 
forth  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  leathern  cup,  a  cold 
pigeon  wrapped  in  a  cool  cabbage-leaf,  the 
bigger  end  of  a  long  loaf,  and  as  much  salt  as 
could  be  tied  up  in  the  cup  of  a  large  water 
lily  —  a  set  out  of  provender  which  owed  its 
daintiness  to  the  fair  hands  of  my  hostess  of  the 
night  before. 

The  stranger's  first  resemblance  to  an  Indian 
had  probably  given  a  colour  to  my  thoughts ; 
for,  as  I  handed  him  a  cup  of  wine,  I  said,  "  I 
wish  the  Shawanee  Chief,  to  whose  tribe  this 
valley  belongs,  were  here  to  get  a  cup  of  my 
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The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
sudden  flash  through  his  eyes ;  and,  while  he 
looked  at  me,  he  seemed  to  stand  taller  than, 
from  my  previous  impression  of  his  height,  I 
should  have  thought  possible.  Surprised  as  I 
was  at  the  effect  of  my  remark,  I  did  not  with 
draw  the  cup  ;  and  with  a  moment's  searching 
look  into  my  face,  he  changed  his  attitude, 
begged  pardon  rather  confusedly,  and,  draining 
the  cup,  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  The  Shawanee 
Chief  thanks  you  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  the  price  of  land  in  the 
valley  ? "  I  asked,  handing  him  a  slice  of  bread 
with  half  the  pigeon  upon  it,  and  beginning  to 
think  it  was  best  to  stick  to  common-place  sub 
jects  with  a  stranger. 

"  Yes !"  he  said,  his  brow  clouding  over 
again.  "  It  was  bought  from  the  Shawanee 
Chief  you  speak  of  for  a  string  of  beads  the 
acre.  The  tribe  had  their  burial-place  on  the 
Susquehannah,  some  twenty  miles  from  this, 
and  they  cared  little  about  a  strip  of  a  valley 
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which,  now,  I  would  rather  have  for  my  inherit 
ance  than  the  fortune  of  any  white  man  in  the 
land." 

"  Throw  in  the  landlord's  daughter  at  the 
village  below,"   said  I,   "  and  I   would  take  it 
before  any  half-dozen  of  the  German  principali 
ties.     Have  you  heard  the  news  of , her  inherit 
ance?" 

Another  moody  look  and  a  very  crisp  "  Yes," 
put  a  stop  to  all  desire  on  my  part  to  make 
farther  advances  in  my  companion's  acquaint 
ance.  Gathering  my  pigeon  bones  together, 
therefore,  and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  a 
stone  where  they  would  be  seen  by  the  first 
"  lucky  dog"  that  passed,  flinging  my  emptied 
water-lily  on  the  river,  and  strapping  up  cup 
and  flask  once  more  in  my  valise,  I  mounted, 
and,  with  a  crusty  good  morning,  set  off  at  a 
hand-gallop  down  the  river. 

My  last  unsuccessful  allusion  was,  at  the  time 
I  write  of,  the  topic  of  conversation  all  through 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  toward  which 
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I  was  travelling.  The  most  old  fashioned  and 
comfortable  inn  on  the  Susquehannah,  or  Che- 
mung,  was  kept  at  the  junction  of  these  two 
noble  rivers,  by  a  certain  Robert  Plymton,  who 
had  "  one  fair  daughter  and  no  more."  He 

was  a  plain   farmer  of  Connecticut,  who  had 

> 
married    the    grand-daughter    of   an    English 

emigrant,  and  got  with  his  wife  a  chest  of  old 
papers,  which  he  thought  had  better  be  used  to 
mend  a  broken  pane  or  wrap  up  groceries ;  but 
which  his  wife  on  her  deathbed  told  him  "  might 
turn  out  worth  something."  With  this  slender 
thread  of  expectation,  he  had  kept  the  little 
chest  under  his  bed,  thinking  of  it  perhaps 
once  a  year,  and  satisfying  his  daughter's  in 
quisitive  queries  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  and 
something  about  "  her  poor  mother's  tantrums," 
concluding  usually  with  some  reminder  to  keep 
the  parlour  in  order  or  mind  her  housekeeping. 
Ruth  Plymton  had  had  some  sixteen  "  winters' 
schooling,"  and  was  known  to  be  much 
"  smarter"  (Anglice^  cleverer)  than  was  quite 
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necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  manifold 
duties.  Since  twelve  years  of  age  (the  period 
of  her  mother's  death)  she  had  officiated  with 
more  and  more  success  as  bar-maid  and  host's 
daughter  to  the  most  frequented  inn  of  the  vil 
lage,  till  now,  at  eighteen,  she  was  the  only 
ostensible  keeper  of  the  inn,  the  old  man  usually 
being  absent  in  the  fields  with  his  men,  or 
embarking  his  grain  in  an  "  ark"  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  first  freshet.  She  was  civil  to 
all  comers,  but  her  manner  was  such  as  to  make 
it  perfectly  plain  even  to  the  rudest  raftsman 
and  hunter  that  the  highest  respect  they  knew 
how  to  render  to  a  woman  was  her  due.  She 
was  rather  unpopular  with  the  girls  of  the  vil 
lage  from  what  they  called  her  pride  and 
"  keeping  to  herself;"  but  the  truth  was,  that 
the  cheap  editions  of  romances  which  Ruth  took 
instead  of  money  for  the  lodging  of  the  itinerant 
book-pedlers  were  more  agreeable  companions 
to  her  than  the  girls  of  the  village;  and  the 
long  summer  forenoons,  and  half  the  long 
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winter  nights  were  little  enough  for  the  busy 
young  hostess,  who,  seated  on  her  bed,  devour 
ed  tales  of  high-life  which  harmonised  with 
some  secret  longing  in  her  breast  - —  she  knew 
not  and  scarce  thought  of  asking  herself  why. 

I  had  been  twice  at  Athens  (by  this  classical 
name  is  known  the  village  I  speak  of)  and  each 
time  had  prolonged  my  stay  at  Ply  niton's  inn 
for  a  day  longer  than  my  horse  or  my  repose 
strictly  exacted.  The  scenery  at  the  junction 
is  magnificent,  but  it  was  scarce  that.  And  I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  altogether  admiration  of 
the  host's  daughter;  for  though  I  breakfasted 
late  for  the  sake  of  having  a  clear  parlour  while 
I  ate  my  boiled  chicken,  and,  having  been  once 
to  Italy,  Miss  Plymton  liked  to  pour  out  my 
tea,  and  hear  me  talk  of  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Carnival,  yet  there  was  that  marked  retenu  and 
decision  in  her  manner  that  made  me  feel  quite 
too  much  like  a  culprit  at  school ;  and  large  and 
black  as  her  eyes  were,  and  light  and  airy  as 
were  all  her  motions,  I  mixed  up  with  my  pro- 
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pensity  for  her  society  a  sort  of  dislike.  In 
short,  I  never  felt  a  tenderness  for  a  woman  who 
could  "  queen  it "  so  easily ;  and  I  went  heart- 
whole  on  my  journey,  though  always  with  a  high 
respect  for  Ruth  Ply  niton,  and  a  pleasant  re 
membrance  of  her  conversation. 

The  story  which  I  had  heard  farther  up  the 
river  was,  briefly,  that  there  had  arrived  at 
Athens  an  Englishman  who  had  found  in  Miss 
Ruth  Plymton  the  last  surviving  descendant 
of  the  family  of  her  mother ;  that  she  was  the 
heiress  to  a  large  fortune,  if  the  proof  of  her 
descent  were  complete,  and  that  the  contents  of 
the  little  chest  had  been  the  subject  of  a  week's 
hard  study  by  the  stranger,  who  had  departed, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  persuade  old  Plymton 
to  accompany  him  to  England  with  his  daugh 
ter.  This  was  the  rumour,  the  allusion  to 
which  had  been  received  with  such  repulsive 
coldness  by  my  dark  companion  at  the  Spring- 
leap. 

America  is  so  much  of  an  asylum  for  de- 
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spairing younger  sons,  and  the  proud  and  starving 
branches  of  great  families,  that  the  discovery  of 
heirs  to  property,  among  people  of  very  inferior 
condition,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is  a 
species  of  romance  in  real  life,  however,  which 
we  never  believe  upon  hearsay,  and  I  rode  on 
to  the  village,  expecting  my  usual  reception  by 
the  fair  damsel  of  the  inn.  The  old  sign  still 
hung  askew  as  I  approached,  and  the  pillars  of 
the  old  wooden  "stoup"  or  portico,  were  as 
much  off  their  perpendicular  as  before ;  and 
true  to  my  augury,  out  stepped  my  fair  ac 
quaintance  at  the  sound  of  my  horse's  feet,  and 
called  to  Reuben  the  ostler,  and  gave  me  an 
unchanged  welcome.  The  old  man  was  down 
at  the  river-side,  and  the  key  of  the  grated 
"bar"  hung  at  the  hostess's  girdle,  and  with 
these  signs  of  times  as  they  were,  my  belief  in 
the  marvellous  tale  vanished  into  thin  air. 

"  So  you  are  not  gone  to  England  to  take 
possession,"  I  said. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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Her  serious  "  No,"  unsoftened  by  any  other 
remark,  put  a  stop  to  the  subject  again;  and 
taking  myself  to  task  for  having  been  all  day 
stumbling  on  mal-d-propos  subjects,  I  asked  to 
be  shown  to  my  room,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
two  before  dinner  watching  the  chickens  from 
the  window,  and  wondering  a  great  deal  as  to 
the  "whereabout"  of  my  friend  in  the  otter- 
skin  cap. 

The  evening  of  that  day  was  unusually  warm, 
and  I  strolled  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  to  bathe.  The  moon  was  nearly  full, 
and  halfway  to  the  zenith  ;  and  between  the 
lingering  sunset  and  the  clear  splendour  of  the 
moonlight  the  dusk  of  the  "folding  hour"  was 
forgotten,  and  the  night  went  on  as  radiant 
almost  as  day.  I  swam  across  the  river,  de 
lighting  myself  with  the  gold  rims  of  the  rip 
ples  before  my  breast,  and  was  wiihin  a  yard 
or  two  of  the  shore  on  my  return,  when  I  heard 
a  woman's  voice  approaching  in  earnest  con 
versation.  I  shot  forward  and  drew  myself  in 
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beneath  a  large  clump  of  alders,  and  with  only 
my  head  out  of  water,  lay  in  perfect  conceal 
ment. 

"  You  are  not  just,  Shahatan,"  were  the  first 
words  I  distinguished,  in  a  voice  I  immediately 
recognised  as  that  of  my  fair  hostess ;  "  you 
are  not  just.  As  far  as  I  know  myself,  I  love 
you  better  than  anyone  I  ever  saw — but " 

As  she  hesitated,  the  deep  low  voice  of  my 
companion  at  the  Spring-leap  uttered  in  a  sup 
pressed  and  impatient  guttural,  "  But  what  ?" 
He  stood  still  with  his  back  to  the  moon,  and 
while  the  light  fell  full  on  her  face,  she  with 
drew  her  arm  from  his  and  went  on. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  yet  know 
myself,  or  the  world,  sufficiently  to  decide  that 
I  shall  always  love  you.  I  would  not  be  too 
hasty  in  so  important  a  thing,  Shahatan.  We 
have  talked  of  it  before,  and,  therefore,  I  may 
say  to  you,  now,  that  the  prejudices  of  my 
father  and  of  all  my  friends  are  against  it." 
E  2 
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"  My  blood "    interrupted    the   young 

man,  with  a  movement  of  impatience. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Stay  !  the 
objection  is  not  mine.  Your  Spanish  mother, 
besides,  shows  more  in  your  look  and  features 
than  the  blood  of  your  father.  But  it  would 
still  be  said  that  I  married  an  Indian ;  and 
though  I  care  little  for  what  the  village  would 
say>  yet  I  must  be  certain  that  I  shall  love  you 
with  all  my  heart  and  till  death,  before  I  set 
my  face  with  yours  against  the  prejudices  of 
every  white  man  and  woman  in  my  native  land. 
You  have  urged  me  for  my  secret,  and  there  it 
is:  I  feel  relieved  to  have  unburdened  my 
heart  of  it." 

"  That  secret  is  but  a  summer  old,"  said  he, 
half  turning  on  his  heel,  and  looking  from  her 
upon  the  moon's  path  across  the  river. 

"Shame!"  she  replied:  "you  knew  that 
long  before  this  news  came,  I  talked  with  you 
constantly  of  other  lands,  and  of  my  irresistible 
desire  to  see  the  people  of  great  cities,  and 
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satisfy  myself  whether  I  was  like  them.  That 
curiosity,  Shahatan,  is,  I  fear,  even  stronger 
than  my  love,  or  at  least,  it  is  more  impatient ; 
and  now  that  I  have  the  opportunity  fallen  to 
me,  like  a  star  out  of  the  sky,  shall  I  not  go  ? 
I  must,  indeed  I  must." 

The  lover  felt  that  all  had  been  said,  or  was 
too  proud  to  answer ;  for  they  fell  into  the  path 
again,  side  by  side,  in  silence,  and  at  a  slow 
step  were  soon  out  of  my  sight  and  hearing. 
I  emerged  from  my  compulsory  hiding-place 
wiser  than  I  went  in,  dressed,  and  strolled  back 
to  the  village;  and  finding  the  old  landlord 
smoking  his  pipe  alone  under  the  portico,  I 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  down  to  pick  his  brains 
of  the  little  information  I  wanted  to  fill  out  the 
story. 

I  took  my  leave  of  Athens  on  the  following 

morning,  paying  my  bill  duly  to  Miss  Plymton, 

from  whom  I  requested  a  receipt  in  writing; 

for  I  foresaw,  without  any  very  sagacious  au- 

E  3 
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gury,  beside  what  the  old  man  had  told  me, 
that  it  might  be  an  amusing  document  by  and 
by.  You  shall  judge  by  the  sequel  of  the 
story,  dear  reader,  whether  you  would  like  it 
in  your  book  of  autographs. 
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CHAP.  II. 

NOT  long  after  the  adventure  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  I  embarked  for  a  ramble  in 
Europe.  Among  the  newspapers  which  were 
lying  about  in  the  cabin  of  the  packet  was  one 
which  contained  this  paragraph,  extracted  from 
a  New  Orleans  Gazette.  The  American  reader 
will  at  once  remember  it :  — 

"  Extraordinary  Attachment  to  Savage  Life.  — 
The  officers  at  Fort (one  of  the  most  dis 
tant  outposts  of  human  habitation  in  the  West) 
extended  their  hospitality  lately  to  one  of  the 
young  proteges  of  government  —  a  young  Sha- 
wanee  chief,  who  has  been  educated  at  the  ex 
pense  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  civilisation  of  his  tribe.  This  youth,  the  son 
E  4 
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of  a  Shawanee  chief  by  a  Spanish  mother,  was 
put  to  a  preparatory  school  in  a  small  village  on 
the  Susquehannah,  and  subsequently  was  gradu 
ated  at  College  with  the  first  honours 

of  his  class.  He  had  become  a  most  accom 
plished  gentleman ;  was  apparently  fond  of  so 
ciety;  and,  except  a  scarce  distinguishable  tinge 
of  copper-colour  in  his  skin,  retained  no  trace  of 
his  savage  origin.  Singular  to  relate,  however, 
he  disappeared  suddenly  from  the  Fort,  leaving 
behind  him  the  clothes  in  which  he  had  arrived 
and  several  articles  of  a  gentleman's  toilet ;  and 
as  the  sentry  on  duty  was  passed  at  dawn  of 
the  same  day  by  a  mounted  Indian  in  the  usual 
savage  dress,  who  gave  the  pass-word  in  issuing 
from  the  gate,  it  is  presumed  it  was  no  other 
than  the  young  Shahatan,  and  that  he  has 
joined  his  tribe,  who  were  removed  some  years 
since  beyond  the  Mississippi." 

The  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  I  pos 
sessed  the  key  to  this  mystery. 

As   no  one   thinks  of  the   thread    that  dis- 
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appears  in  an  intricate  embroidery  till  it 
comes  out  again  on  the  surface,  I  was  too  busy 
weaving  my  own  less-interesting  woof  of  adven 
ture  for  the  two  years  following  to  give  Shahatan 
and  his  love  even  a  passing  thought.  On  a 
summer's  night  in  18 — ,  however,  I  found 
myself  on  a  banquette  at  an  Almack's  ball,  seated 
beside  a  friend  who,  since  we  had  met  last  at 
Almack's,  had  given  up  the  white  rose  of  girl 
hood  for  the  diamonds  of  the  dame,  timidity 
and  blushes  for  self-possession  and  serene  sweet 
ness,  dancing  for  conversation,  and  the  promise 
of  beautiful  and  admired  seventeen  for  the  per 
fection  of  more  lovely  and  adorable  twenty-two. 
She  was  there  as  chaperon  to  a  younger  sister ; 
and  it  was  delightful  in  that  whirl  of  giddy 
motion  and  more  giddy  thought  to  sit  beside  a 
tranquil  and  unfevered  mind,  and  talk  with  her 
of  what  was  passing,  without  either  bewilder 
ment  or  effort. 

"  What  is  it,"  she  said,  "  that  constitutes  aris 
tocratic  beauty  ?  —  for  it  is  often  remarked  that 
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it  is  seen  nowhere  in  such  perfection  as  at  Al- 
mack's;  yet  I  have  for  a  half  hour  looked  in 
vain  among  these  handsome  faces  for  a  regular 
profile  or  even  a  perfect  figure.  It  is  not  sym 
metry,  surely,  that  gives  a  look  of  high-breed 
ing,  nor  regularity  of  feature." 

"  If  you  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  a  traveller's 
book,"  I  replied,  "  we  may  at  least  have  the 
advantage  of  comparison.  I  remember  record 
ing,  when  travelling  in  the  East,  that  for  months 
I  had  not  seen  an  irregular  nose  and  forehead 
in  a  female  face ;  and,  almost  universally,  the 
mouth  and  chin  of  the  Orientals  are,  as  well 
as  the  upper  features,  of  the  most  classic  cor 
rectness.  Yet  where  in  civilised  countries  do 
women  look  lower-born  or  more  degraded  ?  " 

"  Then  it  is  not  in  the  features,"  said  my 
friend. 

"  No,  nor  in  the  figure,  strictly,"  I  went  on  to 
say  ;  "  for  the  French  and  Italian  women  (vide 
the  same  book  of  mems.)  are  generally  remark 
able  for  shape  and  fine  contour  of  limb,  and  the 
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French  are,  we  all  know  (begging  your  par 
don),  much  better  dancers  and  more  graceful  in 
their  movements  than  all  other  nations.  Yet 
what  is  more  rare  than  a  'thorough-bred* 
looking  French  woman  ?  " 

"  We  are  coming  to  a  conclusion  very  fast," 
she  said,  smiling.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  find  the 
great  secret  in  delicacy  of  skin,  after  all." 

"  Not  unless  you  will  agree  that  Broadway 
in  New  York  is  the  lpratojiorito '  of  aristocratic 
beauty  —  for  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
do  you  see  such  complexions.  Yet  my  fair 
country-women  stoop  too  much,  and  are  rather 
too  '  dressy '  in  their  tastes,  to  convey  very 
generally  the  impression  of  high  birth." 

"  Stay  !  "  interrupted  my  companion,  laying 
her  hand  on  my  arm,  with  a  look  of  more 
meaning  than  I  quite  understood  —  "  before  you 
commit  yourself  farther  on  that  point,  look 
at  this  tall  girl  coming  up  the  floor,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  her,  a-propos  to  the 
subject." 
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"  Why,  that  she  is  the  very  forth-shadowing 
of  noble  parentage,"  I  replied,  "in  step,  air, 
form  —  every  thing.  But  surely  the  face  is 
familiar  to  me." 

"  It  is  the  Miss  Trevanion  whom  you  said 
you  had  never  met.  Yet  she  is  an  American ; 
and  with  such  a  fortune  as  hers,  I  wonder  you 
should  not  have  heard  of  her  at  least." 

"  Miss  Trevanion  !  I  never  knew  any  body 
of  the  name,  I  am  perfectly  sure ;  yet  that  face 
I  have  seen  before,  and,  I  would  stake  my  life, 
I  have  known  the  lady,  and  not  casually 
either." 

My  eyes  were  riveted  to  the  beautiful  woman 
who  now  sailed  past  with  a  grace  and  stateliness 
that  were  the  subject  of  universal  admiration, 
and  I  eagerly  attempted  to  catch  her  eye ;  but 
on  the  other  side  of  her  walked  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  flutterers  of  the  hour ;  and  the  crowd 
prevented  my  approaching  her,  even  if  I  had 
solved  the  mystery  so  far  as  to  know  in  what 
terms  to  address  her.  Yet  it  was  marvellous 
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that  I  could  even  have  seen  such  beauty  and 
forgotten  the  when  and  where,  or  that  such 
fine  and  unusually  lustrous  eyes  could  even 
have  shone  on  me  without  inscribing  well  in 
my  memory  their  "  whereabout  "  and  history. 

"  Well  ! "  said  my  friend,  "  are  you  making 
out  your  theory,  or  are  you  { struck  home  *  with 
this  first  impression,  like  many  another  dancer 
here  to-night  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me  !  I  shall  find  out  presently  who 
Miss  Trevanion  is  —  but,  meantime,  revenons. 
I  will  tell  you  where,  I  think,  lies  the  secret  of 
the  aristocratic  beauty  of  England.  It  is  in 
the  lofty  maintien  of  the  head  and  bust ;  the 
proud  carriage,  if  you  remark,  in  all  these 
women ;  the  head  set  back ;  the  chest  elevated 
and  expanded  ;  and  the  whole  port  and  expres 
sion  that  of  pride  and  conscious  superiority. 
This,  mind  you,  though  the  result  of  qualities 
in  the  character,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  nor 
perhaps  of  a  single  generation.  The  effect  of 
expanding  the  breast  and  preserving  the  back 
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straight  and  the  posture  generally  erect,  is  the 
high  health  and  consequent  beauty  of  those 
portions  of  the  frame  ;  and  the  physical  advan 
tage,  handed  down  with  the  pride  which  pro 
duced  it,  from  mother  to  child,  the  race 
gradually  has  become  perfect  in  these  points, 
and  the  look  of  pride  and  high  bearing  is  now 
easy,  natural,  and  unconscious.  Glance  your 
eye  around,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is 
not  a  defective  bust,  and  hardly  a  head  ill  set 
on,  in  the  room.  In  an  assembly  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  to  find  a  perfect  bust  with  a 
gracefully-carried  head  is  as  difficult  as  here  to 
find  the  exception." 

"  What  a  proud  race  you  make  us  out,  to  be 
sure !  "  said  my  companion,  rather  dissentingly. 

"And  so  you  are,  eminently  and  emphatically, 
proud,"  I  replied.  "  What  English  family  does 
not  revolt  from  any  proposition  of  marriage 
from  a  foreigner?  For  an  English  girl  to 
marry  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  a  German, 
or  a  Russian,  Greek,  Turk,  or  Spaniard,  is  to 
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forfeit  a  certain  degree  of  respectability,  let  the 
match  be  as  brilliant  as  it  may.  The  first  feel 
ing  on  hearing  of  it  is  against  the  girl's  sense 
of  delicacy.  It  extends  to  every  thing  else. 
Your  soldiers,  your  sailors,  your  tradesmen, 
your  gentlemen,  your  common  people,  and  your 
nobles,  are  all  (who  ever  doubted  it?  you  are 
mentally  asking),  out  of  all  comparison,  better 
than  the  same  ranks  and  professions  in  any 
other  country.  John  Bull  is  literally  surprised 
if  any  one  doubts  this  —  nay,  he  does  not  be 
lieve  any  one  does  doubt  it.  Yet  you  call  the 
Americans  ridiculously  vain,  because  they  be 
lieve  their  institutions  are  better  than  yours, 
that  their  ships  fight  as  well,  their  women  are 
as  fair,  and  their  men  as  gentlemanly  as  any  in 
the  world.  The  "  vanity  "  of  the  French,  who 
believe  in  themselves  just  as  the  English  do, 
only  in  a  less  blind  entireness  of  self-glorification, 
is  a  common  theme  of  ridicule  in  English  news 
papers,  and  the  French  and  the  Americans,  for  a 
twentieth  part  of  English  intolerance  and  self- 
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exaggeration,  are  written  down  daily  by  the 
English  as  the  two  vainest  nations  on  earth." 

"  Stop,"  said  my  fair  listener,  who  was  be 
ginning  to  smile  at  my  digression  from  female 
beauty  to  national  pride,  "  let  me  make  a  dis 
tinction  there.  As  the  English  arid  French  are 
quite  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  other  nations 
on  these  points,  and  not  at  all  shaken  in  their 
self-admiration  by  foreign  incredulity,  theirs 
may  fairly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  pride. 
But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  Americans,  who  are 
in  a  perpetual  fever  at  the  ridicule  of  English 
newspapers,  and  who  receive,  I  understand,  with 
a  general  convulsion  throughout  the  States,  the 
least  slur  in  a  review,  or  the  smallest  expression 
of  disparagement  in  a  Tory  newspaper  ?  This 
is  not  pride,  but  vanity." 

"  I  am  hit,  I  grant  you  —  a  home-thrust  that 
I  wish  I  could  foil.  But  here  comes  Miss 
Trevanion,  again,  and  I  must  make  her  out,  or 
smother  of  curiosity.  I  leave  you  a  victor." 

The  drawing  of  the  cord  which  encloses  the 
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dancers  narrowed  the  path  of  the  promenaders 
so  effectually,  that  I  could  easily  take  my  stand 
in  such  a  position  as  Miss  Trevanion  could  not 
pass  without  seeing  me.  With  my  back  to  one 
of  the  slight  pillars  of  the  orchestra,  I  stood 
facing  her  as  she  came  down  the  room,  and 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  my  position,  yet  with 
several  persons  between  us,  her  eye  for  the  first 
time  rested  on  me.  There  was  a  sudden  flush, 
a  look  of  embarrassed  but  momentary  curiosity, 
and  the  beautiful  features  cleared  up,  and  I 
saw,  with  vexatious  mortification,  that  she  had 
the  advantage  of  me,  and  was  even  pleased  to 
remember  where  we  had  met.  She  held  out 
her  hand  the  next  moment,  but  evidently  under 
stood  my  reserve,  for,  with  a  mischievous  com 
pression  of  the  lips,  she  leaned  over  and  said  in 
a  voice  intended  only  for  my  ear,  "  Reuben  ! 
take  the  gentleman's  horse  !  " 

My  sensations  were  very  much  those  of  the 
Irishman,  who  fell  into  a  pit  in  a  dark  night, 
and,  catching  a  straggling  root  in  his  descent, 
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hung  suspended  by  incredible  exertion  and 
strength  of  arm  till  morning,  when  daylight 
disclosed  the  bottom  at  just  one  inch  below  the 
points  of  his  toes.  So  easy  seemed  the  solution 
—  after  it  was  discovered  ! 

Miss  Trevanion  (ci-devant  Plymton)  took 
my  arm.  Her  companion  was  engaged  to  dance. 
Our  meeting  at  Almack's  was  certainly  one  of 
the  last  events  either  could  have  expected  when 
we  parted  —  but  Almack's  is  not  the  place  to 
express  strong  emotions.  We  walked  leisurely 
down  the  sides  of  the  quadrilles  to  the  tea-room, 
and  between  her  bows  and  greetings  to  her 
acquaintances,  she  put  me  au  courant  of  her 
movements  for  the  last  two  years  —  Miss  Tre 
vanion  being  the  name  she  had  inherited  with 
the  fortune  from  her  mother's  family,  and  her 
mother's  high  but  distant  connexions  having 
recognised  and  taken  her  by  the  hand  in  Eng 
land.  She  had  come  abroad  with  the  family  of 
the  representative  of  her  county,  who  had  been 
at  the  trouble  to  see  her  installed  in  her  rights. 
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and  had  but  lately  left  her  on  his  return  to 
America.  A  house  in  May  Fair,  and  a  chaperon 
in  the  shape  of  a  card-playing  and  aristocratic 
aunt,  were  the  other  principal  points  in  her  pa 
renthetical  narration.  Her  communicativeness  of 
course  was  very  gracious,  and  indeed  her  whole 
manner  was  softened  and  mellowed  down  from 
the  sharpness  and  hauteur  of  Miss  Plymton. 
Prosperity  had  improved  even  her  voice. 

As  she  bent  over  her  tea  in  the  ante-room,  I 
could  not  but  remark  how  beautified  she  was  by 
the  change  usually  wrought  by  the  soft  moisture 
of  the  English  air  on  persons  from  dry  climates 
—  Americans  particularly.  That  filling  out 
and  rounding  of  the  features,  and  renewing  or 
freshening  of  the  skin,  becoming  and  improving 
to  all,  had  to  her  been  like  Juno's  bath.  Then 
who  does  not  know  the  miracles  of  dress  ?  A 
circlet  of  diamonds  whose  "  water "  was  light 
itself,  followed  the  fine  bend  on  either  side 
backward  from  her  brows,  supporting  at  the 
F  2 
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parting  :of  her  hair  one  large  emerald.  And 
on  what  neck  (ay,  even  of  age)  is  not  a 
diamond  necklace  beautiful  ?  Miss  Trevanion 
was  superb. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE  house  in  Grosvenor  place  at  which  I 
knocked  the  next  morning,  I  well  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  sumptuous  in 
London.  Lady  L—  had  ruined  herself  in 
completing  and  furnishing  it,  and  her  parties, 
"  in  my  time,"  were  called,  by  the  most  apa 
thetic  blase,  truly  delightful. 

"  I  bought  this  house  of  Lady  L ,"  said 

Miss  Trevanion  as  we  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
"  with  all  its  furniture,  pictures,  books,  en 
cumbrances  and  trifles,  even  to  the  horses  in 
the  stables,  and  the  coachman  in  his  wig ;  for  I 
had  too  many  things  to  learn,  to  study 
furniture  and  appointments,  and  in  this  very 
short  life  time  is  sadly  wasted  in  beginnings. 
F  3 
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People  are  for  ever  getting  ready  to  live.  What 
think  you  ?  Is  it  not  true  in  every  thing." 

"  Not  in  love,  certainly." 

"  Ah  !  very  true  ! "  And  she  became  sud 
denly  thoughtful,  and  for  some  minutes  sipped 
her  coffee  in  silence.  I  did  not  interrupt  it, 
for  I  was  thinking  of  Shahatan,  and  our 
thoughts  very  possibly  were  on  the  same  long 
journey. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  I,  looking  round 
at  the  exquisitely  furnished  room  in  which  we 
were  breakfasting  —  "  you  have  bought  these 
things  at  their  intrinsic  value,  and  you  have  all 

Lady  L Js  taste,  trouble,  and  vexation  for 

twenty  years,  thrown  into  the  bargain.  It  is  a 
matter  of  a  lifetime  to  complete  a  house  like 

this  ;  and  just  as  it  is  all  done,  Lady  L 

retires,  an  old  woman,  and  you  come  all  the 
way  from  a  country  inn  on  the  Susquehannah, 
to  enjoy  it.  What  a  whimsical  world  we  live 
in!" 

"  Yes!"  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquising 
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tone,  "  I  do  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  delightful  sensa 
tion  to  take  a  long  stride  at  once  in  the  art  of 
life  —  to  have  lived  for  years,  believing  that  the 
wants  you  felt  could  only  be  supplied  in  fairy 
land,  and  suddenly  to  change  your  sphere,  and 
discover  that  not  only  these  wants,  but  a 
thousand  others,  more  unreasonable,  and  more 
imaginary,  had  been  the  subject  of  human  in 
genuity  and  talent,  till  those  who  live  in  luxury 
have  no  wants — that  science,  and  chymistry,  and 
mechanics  have  left  no  nerve  in  the  human 
system,  no  recess  in  human  sense,  unquestioned 
of  its  desire,  and  that  desire  is  supplied  !  What 
mistaken  ideas  most  people  have  of  luxury  ! 
They  fancy  the  senses  of  the  rich  are  always 
overpampered,  that  their  zest  of  pleasure  is 
always  dull  with  too  much  gratification,  that 
their  health  is  ruined  with  excess,  and  their 
•  tempers  spoiled  with  ease  and  subserviency.  It 
is  a  picture  drawn  by  the  poets  in  times  when 
money  could  buy  nothing  but  excess,  and  when 
those  who  were  prodigal  could  only  be  gaudy 
F  4 
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and  intemperate.  It  was  necessary  to  poetise 
upon  the  reverse,  too,  and  hence  all  the  world 
is  convinced  of  the  superior  happiness  of  the 
ploughman,  the  absolute  necessity  of  early 
rising  and  coarse  food  to  health,  and  the  pride 
that  must  come  with  the  flaunting  of  silk  and 
satin." 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  cool  upset  of  all 
the  received  philosophy  of  the  poets. 

"  You  laugh,"  she  continued  ;  "but  is  it  not 
true,  that  in  England,  at  this  moment,  luxury 
is  the  science  of  keeping  up  the  zest  of  the 
senses  rather  than  of  pampering  them  —  that 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  are  the  healthiest 
and  fairest,  and  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  the 
most  athletic  and  rational,  as  well  as  the  most 
carefully  nurtured  and  expensive  of  all  classes 
—  that  the  most  costly  dinners  are  the  most 
digestible,  the  most  expensive  wines  least 
injurious,  the  most  sumptuous  houses  best 
ventilated  and  wholesome,  and  the  most  aris 
tocratic  habits  of  life  most  conducive  to  the 
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preservation  of  the  constitution  and  consequent 
long  life  ?  There  will  be  excesses,  of  course,  in 
all  spheres,  but  is  not  this  generally  true?" 

"  I  am  wondering  how  so  gay  a  life  as  yours 
could  furnish  such  very  grave  reflections." 

"  Pshaw  !  I  am  the  very  person  to  make 
them.  My  aunt  (who,  by  the  way,  never  rises 
till  four  in  the  afternoon)  has  always  lived 
in  this  sublimated  sphere,  and  takes  all  these 
luxuries  to  be  matters  of  course  as  much  as  I 
take  them  to  be  miracles.  She  thinks  a  good 
cook  as  natural  a  circumstance  as  a  fine  tree, 
and  would  be  as  much  surprised  and  shocked 
at  the  absence  of  wax  candles  as  she  would  at 
the  going  out  of  the  stars.  She  talks  as  if 
good  dentists,  good  milliners,  opera-singers, 
perfumers,  &c.,  were  the  common  supply  of 
nature,  like  dew  and  sunshine  to  the  flowers. 
My  surprise  and  delight  amuse  her  as  the 
child's  wonder  at  the  moon  amuses  the  nurse." 

"  Yet  you  call  this  dull  unconsciousness  the 
peril  etion  of  civilised  life." 
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"  I  think  my  aunt  altogether  is  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  it,  certainly  :  you  have  seen  her, 
I  think." 

"  Frequently." 

"  Well,  you  will  allow  she  is  still  a  very 
handsome  woman.  She  is  past  fifty,  and  has 
every  faculty  in  perfect  preservation;  an  erect 
figure,  undiminished  delicacy  and  quickness 
in  all  her  senses  and  tastes,  and  is  still  an 
ornament  to  society  and  an  attractive  person 
in  appearance  and  conversation.  Contrast 
her  (and  she  is  but  one  of  a  class)  with  the 
women  past  fifty  in  the  middle  and  lower  walks 
of  life  in  America.  At  that  age,  with  us,  they 
are  old  women  in  the  commonest  acceptation 
of  the  term.  Their  teeth  are  gone  or  defective 
from  neglect,  their  faces  are  wrinkled,  their 
backs  bent,  their  feet  enlarged,  their  voices 
cracked,  their  senses  impaired,  their  relish  in 
the  joys  of  the  young  entirely  gone  by.  What 
makes  the  difference?  Costly  care.  The  phy 
sician  has  watched  over  her  health  at  a  guinea 
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a  visit.  The  dentist  has  examined  her  teeth 
at  twenty  guineas  a  year.  Expensive  annual 
visits  to  the  sea-side  have  renewed  her  skin. 
The  friction  of  the  weary  hands  of  her  maid 
has  kept  down  the  swelling  of  her  feet  and 
preserved  their  delicacy  of  shape.  Close  and 
open  carriages  at  will  have  given  her  daily 
exercise,  either  protected  from  the  damp,  or 
refreshed  with  the  fine  air  of  the  country.  A 
good  cook  has  kept  her  digestion  untaxed,  and 
good  wines  have  invigorated  without  poisoning 
her  constitution." 

"  This  is  taking  very  unusual  care  of  one's 

self,  however." 
^ 
"  Not  at  all.     My  aunt  gives  it   no  more 

thought  than  the  drawing  on  of  her  glove. 
It  is  another  advantage  of  wealth,  too,  that 
your  physician  and  dentist  are  distinguished 
persons,  who  meet  you  in  society,  and  call 
on  you  unprofessionally,  see  when  they  are 
needed,  and  detect  the  approach  of  disease  be 
fore  you  are  aware  of  it  yourself.  My  aunt, 
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though  naturally  delicate,  has  never  been  ill. 
She  was  watched  in  childhood  with  great  cost 
and  pains,  and,  with  the  habit  of  common 
caution  herself,  she  is  taken  such  care  of  by 
her  physician  and  servants,  that  nothing  but 
some  extraordinary  fatality  could  bring  disease 
near  her." 

"  Blessed  are  the  rich,  by  your  showing." 

"  Why,  the  beatitudes  were  not  written  in 
our  times.  If  long  life,  prolonged  youth  and 
beauty,  and  almost  perennial  health,  are  bless 
ings,  certainly,  now-a-days,  blessed  are  the 
rich." 

"  But  is  there  no  drawback  to  all  this?  Where 
people  have  surrounded  themselves  with  such 
costly  and  indispensable  luxuries,  are  they  not 
made  selfish  by  the  necessity  of  preserving 
them  ?  Would  any.  exigeance  of  hospitality,  for 
instance,  induce  your  aunt  to  give  up  her  bed 
and  the  comforts  of  her  own  room  to  a 
stranger  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no  ! " 
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"  Would  she  eat  her  dinner  cold,  for  the  sake 
of  listening  to  an  appeal  to  her  charity  ?  " 
"  How  can  you  fancy  such  a  thing  ?  " 
"  Would   she    take   a   wet    and    dirty,    but 
perishing   beggar-woman  into   her  chariot  on 
her  way  to  a  dinner  party,  to  save  her  from 
dying  by  the  road-side  ?  " 

"  Um  —  why,  I  fear  she  would  be  very  near 
sighted  till  she  got  fairly  by." 

"Yet  these  are  charities  that  require  no 
great  effort  in  those  whose  chambers  are  less 
costly,  whose  stomachs  are  less  carefully 
watched,  and  whose  carriages  and  dresses  are 
of  a  plainer  fashion." 
"  Very  true  !  " 

"  So  far,  then,  « blessed  are  the  poor  ! '  But 
is  not  the  heart  slower  in  all  its  sympathies 
among  the  rich  ?  Are  not  friends  chosen  and 
discarded  because  their  friendship  is  convenient, 
or  the  contrary  ?  Are  not  many  worthy  people 
'  ineligible  '  acquaintances,  many  near  relatives 
unwelcome  visiters,  because  they  are  out  of 
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keeping  with  these  costly  circumstances,  or  in 
volve  some  sacrifice  of  personal  luxury  ?  Are 
not  people  who  would  preserve  their  circle 
choice  and  aristocratic  obliged  to  inflict  cruel 
insults  on  sensitive  minds,  to  slight,  to  repulse, 
to  neglect,  to  equivocate  and  play  the  unfeeling 
and  ungrateful,  at  the  same  time  that  to  their 
superiors  they  must  often  sacrifice  dignity,  and 
contrive,  and  flatter,  and  deceive  —  all  to  pre 
serve  the  magic  charm  of  the  life  you  have 
painted  so  attractive  and  enviable  ?  " 

"  Heigh-ho  !  it's  a  bad  world,  I  believe  !"  said 
Miss  Trevanion,  betraying  by  that  ready  sigh 
that,  even  while  drawing  the  attractions  of  high 
life,  she  had  not  been  blind  to  this  more  un 
favourable  side  of  the  picture. 

"  And,  rather  more  important  query  still, 
for  an  heiress,"  I  said,  "  does  not  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  these  luxurious  necessities, 
and  the  habit  of  thinking  them  indispensable, 
make  all  lovers  in  this  class  mercenary,  and 
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their  admiration,  where  there  is  wealth,  subject 
at  least  to  scrutiny  and  suspicion  ?  " 

A  quick  flush  almost  crimsoned  Miss  Tre- 
vanion's  face,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me 
so  inquisitively,  as  to  leave  me  in  no  doubt  that 
I  had  inadvertently  touched  upon  a  delicate 
subject.  Embarrassed  by  her  searching  look, 
and  not  seeing  how  I  could  explain  that  I 
meant  no  allusion,  I  said  hastily,  "  I  was  think 
ing  of  swimming  across  the  Susquehannah  by 
moonlight." 

"  Puck  is  at  the  door,  if  you  please,  Miss  ! " 
said  the  butler,  entering  at  the  moment, 

"  Perhaps,  while  I  am  putting  on  my  riding- 
hat,"  said  Miss  Trevanion,  with  a  laugh,  "  I 
may  discover  the  connection  between  your  two 
last  observations.  It  certainly  is  not  very  clear 
at  present." 

I  took  up  my  hat. 

"  Stay  —  you  must  ride  with  me.  You  shall 
have  the  groom's  horse,  and  we  will  go  without 
him.  I  hate  to  be  chased  through  the  park  by 
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a  flying  servant  —  one  English  fashion,  at  least, 
that  I  think  uncomfortable.  They  manage  it 
better  where  I  learned  to  ride,"  she  added  with 
a  laugh. 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  I  do  not  know  which  they 
would  first  stone  to  death  in  the  back  woods  — 
the  master  for  his  insolence  in  requiring  the 
servant  to  follow  him,  or  the  servant  for  being 
such  a  slave  as  to  obey." 

I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  beau 
tiful  animal  than  the  high-bred  blood  mare  on 
which  my  ci-devant  hostess  of  the  Plymton 
Inn  rode  through  the  park  gates  and  took  the 
Serpentine  path  at  a  free  gallop.  I  was  as  well 
mounted  myself  as  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life, 
and  delighted  for  once  not  to  fret  a  hundred 
yards  behind,  the  ambitious  animal  seemed  to 
have  wings  to  his  feet. 

"  Who  ever  rode  such  a  horse  as  this,"  said 
my  companion,  "without  confessing  the  hap 
piness  of  riches  ?  It  is  the  one  luxury  of  this 
new  life,  that  I  should  find  it  misery  to  forego. 
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Look  at  the  eagerness  of  his  ears  !  See  his 
fine  limbs  as  he  strikes  forward  !  What  nos 
trils  !  What  glossy  shoulders  !  What  bound 
ing  lightness  of  action  !  Beautiful  Puck  !  I 
could  never  live  without  you  !  What  a  shame 
to  nature  that  there  are  no  such  horses  in  the 
wilderness." 

"  I  remember  seeing  an  Indian  pony,"  said 
I,  watching  her  face  for  the  effect  of  my  observ 
ation,  "  which  had  almost  as  many  fine  qualities, 
though  of  a  different  kind  —  at  least  when  his 
master  was  on  him.'* 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

"  By  the  way,  too,  it  was  at  your  house  on  the 
Susquehannah,"  I  added  —  "  you  must  remem 
ber  the  horse  • —  a  black,  double-jointed  • " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  I  know.  I  remember.  Shall 
we  quicken  our  pace  ?  1  h^ar  some  one  over 
taking  us,  and  to  be  passed  with  such  horses  as 
ours  were  a  shame,  indeed." 

We  loosed  our  bridles  and  flew  away  like 
the  wind,  but  a  bright  tear  was  presently  tossed 
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from  her  dark  eyelash,  and  fell  glittering  on 
the  dappled  shoulder  of  her  horse.  "  Her 
heart  is  Shahatan's,"  thought  I,  "  whatever 
chance  there  may  be  that  the  gay  Honourable 
who  is  at  our  heels  may  dazzle  her  into  throw 
ing  away  her  hand." 

Mounted  on  a  magnificent  hunter,  whose 
powerful  and  straight-forward  leaps  soon  told 
against  the  lavish  and  high  action  of  our  more 
showy  horses,  the  Hon.  Charles  -  (the 

gentleman  who  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
Miss  Trevanion  the  night  before  at  Almack's) 
was  soon  beside  my  companion,  and  leaning 
from  his  saddle,  was  taking  pains  to  address 
conversation  to  her  in  a  tone  not  meant  for 
my  ear.  As  the  lady  picked  out  her  path 
with  a  marked  preference  for  his  side  of  the 
road,  I  of  course  rode  with  a  free  rein  on  the 
other,  rather  discontented,  however,  I  must 
own,  to  be  playing  Monsieur  de  Trop.  The 
Hon.  Charles,  I  very  well  knew,  was  enjoying 
a  temporary  relief  from  the  most  pressing  of 
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his  acquaintance  by  the  prospect  of  his  marry 
ing  an  heiress;  and  in  a  two  years'  gay  life 
in  London  I  had  traversed  his  threads  too 
often  to  believe  that  he  had  a  heart  to  be 
redeemed  from  dissipation,  or  a  soul  to  appre 
ciate  the  virtues  of  a  high-minded  woman.  I 
found  myself,  besides}  without  wishing  it,  at 
torney  for  Shahatan  in  the  case. 

Observing  that  I  "  sulked,"  Miss  Trevanion, 
in  the  next  round,  turned  her  horse's  head 
towards  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  and  we  can 
tered  into  Kensington  Gardens.  The  band 
was  playing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ha-ha, 
and  fashionable  London  was  divided  between 
the  equestrians  in  the  road  and  the  prome- 
naders  on  the  greensward.  We  drew  up  in 
the  thickest  of  the  crowd;  and  presuming  that 
by  Miss  Tre  van  ion's  tactics  I  was  to  find  some 
other  acquaintance  to  chat  with  while  our 
horses  drew  breath,  I  spurred  to  a  little  dis 
tance,  and  sat  mum  in  my  saddle  with  forty 
or  fifty  horsemen  between  me  and  herself. 
G  2 
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Her  other  companion  had  put  his  horse  as 
close  by  the  side  of  Puck  as  possible  ;  but  there 
were  other  dancers  at  Almack's  who  had  an" 
eye  upon  the  heiress,  and  their  tete-d-tete  was 
interrupted  presently  by  the  how-d'ye-dos  and 
attentions  of  half-a-dozen  of  the  gayest  men 
about  town.  After  looking  black  at  them  for 

a  moment,  Charles  drew  bridle,  and 

backing  out  of  the  press  rather  unceremoni 
ously,  rode  to  the  side  of  a  lady  who  sat  in 
her  saddle  with  a  mounted  servant  behind  her, 
separated  from  me  by  only  the  trunk  of  a 
superb  lime-tree.  I  was  fated  to  see  all  the 
workings  of  Miss  Trevanion's  destiny. 

"  You  see  what  I  endure  for  you  !"  he  said, 
as  a  flush  came  and  went  in  his  pale  face. 

"  You  are  false  ! "  was  the  answer.  "  I 
saw  you  ride  in  —  your  eyes  fastened  to  hers 

—  your  lips  open  with  watching  for  her  words 

—  your   horse    in   a  foam  with   your    agitated 
and  nervous  riding.     Never  call  her  a  giraffe, 
or  laugh  at  her  again,  Charles  !     She  is  hand- 
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some  enough  to  be  loved  for  herself,  and  you 
love  her ! " 

"  No,  by  Heaven  ! " 

The  lady  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and 
whipped  her  stirrup  through  the  folds  of  her 
riding-dress,  till  it  was  heard  even  above  the 
tinkling  triangle  of  the  band. 

"  No  ! "  he  continued  — "  and  you  are  less 
clever  than  you  think,  if  you  interpret  my 
excitement  into  love.  I  am  excited  —  most 
eager  in  my  chase  after  this  woman.  You  well 
know  why.  But,  for  herself — good  heavens! 
why,  you  have  never  heard  her  speak.  She 
is  never  done  wondering  at  silver  forks,  never 
done  with  ecstatics  about  finger-glasses  and 
pastilles.  She  is  a  boor  —  and  you  are  silly 
enough  to  put  her  beside  yourself !  " 

The  lady's  frown  softened,  and  she  gave 
him  her  whip  to  hold  while  she  re-imprisoned 
a  stray  ringlet. 

"  Keep  an  eye  on  her  while  I  am  talking 
G  3 
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to  you,"  he  continued,  "  for  I  must  stick  to 
her  ]ike  her  shadow.  She  is  full  of  mistrust; 
and  if  I  lose  her  by  the  want  of  .attention  for 
a  single  hour,  that  hour  will  cost  me  yourself, 
dearest,  first  and  most  important  of  all,  and 
it  will  cost  me  England  or  my  liberty  —  for 
failing  this,  I  have  not  a  chance." 

"  Go  !  go  ! "  said  the  lady  in  a  new  and  now 
anxious  tone,  touching  his  horse  at  the  sarne 
time  with  the  whip  he  had  just  restored  to 
her:  "she  is  off!  Adieu!" 

And  with  half-a-dozen  attendants,  Miss  Tre- 
vanion  took  the  road  at  a  gallop,  while  her 
contented  rival  followed  at  a  pensive  amble, 
apparently  quite  content  to  waste  the  time  as 
she  best  might  till  dinner.  The  handsome 
fortune-hunter  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
regained  his  place  at  Miss  Trevanion's  side, 
and  with  an  acquaintance,  who  was  one  of 
her  self-elected  troop,  I  kept  in  the  rear, 
chatting  of  the  opera,  and  enjoying  the  move 
ment  of  a  horse  of  as  free  and  admirable  action 
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as  I  had  ever  felt,  communicated,  like  inspira 
tion,  to  my  blood. 

I  was  resumed  as  sole  cavalier  and  attendant 
at  Hyde  Park  Gate. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Baroness ?"  I  asked, 

as  we  walked  our  horses  slowly  down  Grosvenor 
Place. 

"  Not  personally,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  have 
heard  my  aunt  speak  of  her ;  and  I  know  she 
is  a  woman  of  most  seductive  manners,  though 
said  to  be  one  of  very  bad  morals.  But  from 

what  Mr.  Charles tells  me,  I  fancy  high 

play  is  her  only  vice  —  and  meantime  she  is 
received  every  where." 

"  I  fancy,''  said  I,  "  that  the  Hon.  Charles 
—  is  good  authority  for  the  number  of  her 
vices,  and  begging  you,  as  a  parting  request,  to 
make  this  remark  the  key  to  your  next  month's 
observation,  I  have  the  honour  to  return  this 
fine  horse  to  you,  and  make  my  adieu." 

"  But  you  will  come  to  dinner  ?  And,  by 
the  by,  you  have  not  explained  to  me  what 
G  4 
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you  meant  by  '  swimming  across  the  Susque- 
hannah'  in  the  middle  of  your  breakfast,  this 
morning." 

While  Miss  Trevanion  gathered  up  her 
dress  to  mount  the  steps,  I  told  her  the  story 
which  I  have  already  told  the  reader,  of  my 
involuntary  discovery,  while  lying  in  that  moon 
lit  river,  of  Shahatan's  unfortunate  passion. 
Violently  agitated  by  the  few  words  in  which 
I  conveyed  it,  she  insisted  on  my  entering  the 
house  and  waiting  while  she  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject.  But 
I  had  no  fancy  for  match  making  or  breaking. 
I  reiterated  my  caution  touching  the  intimacy 
of  her  fashionable  admirer  with  the  Baroness, 
said  a  word  of  praise  of  the  noble  savage  who 
loved  her,  and  kissing  her  ungloved  hand,  re 
peated  my  adieu. 

I  left  London  the  following  day  for  Paris, 
and  soon  after  sailed  for  America,  having,  while 
I  stayed,  looked  in  vain,  in  Galignani's  Messen 
ger,  for  an  announcement  of  Miss  Trevanion's 
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marriage.  The  details  of  the  chapter  which 
follows  were  related  to  me  by  Mrs.  Melicent 
her  aunt,  during  a  tete-a-tete  breakfast  not 
three  weeks  ago.  They  supplied  what  must 
else  have  been,  though  I  knew  the  sequel,  a 
fatal  chasm  in  the  story. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

You  may  say  there  was  a  partie  carree  at  Miss 
Trevanion's  dinner-table  the  day  following,  for 
there  was  her  aunt  Mrs.  Melicent  and  herself; 
and  as  the  mirror  fire-screen  occupied  the 
fourth  place,  and  reflected  the  Hon.  Charles 
— —  who  sat  on  Mrs.  Melicent's  right,  there 
were  four  heads  at  table,  to  say  the  least.  Of 
the  two  who  kept  nervously  twirling  their 
moustaches,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
was  the  least  like  what  he  seemed  to  the  eye. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Charles,"  said  Mrs. 
Melicent,  "  that  your  shadow  is  as  exclusive  in 
its  attentions  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  as 
yourself — will  neither  you  nor  your  shadow  turn 
your  head  this  way  and  answer  my  question  ? " 
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«  What?"  asked  the  lover. 

"  Something  about  the  band  singing  a  qua 
drille  the  other  night  at  Almack's — I  forget 
what,  but  no  matter.  I  asked  but  to  remind 
you  that  I  was  here.  You  have  forgotten  to 
ask  me  to  take  wine  with  you,  Charles." 

The  lover  filled  the  violet  glass  that  was 
pushed  towards  him,  and  resumed  his  empresse 
attitude  and  conversation. 

«  A-propos  of  Almack's,"  said  Miss  Treva- 
11  ion  —  "  I  am  so  glad  that  a  reduced  income  is 
no  disqualification  for  a  ticket.  I  am  wild 

about   those  balls,  Mr. .     Almack's  to  me 

represents  England.  It  is  the  only  place  I 
have  ever  been  in  where  the  perfect  happiness 
of  delicious  music  and  faultless  society  seems 
a  matter  of  course  —  people  take  it  so  very  pla- 
cidiy,  so  much  as  if  it  were,  with  all  its  en 
chantment,  the  common  and  tranquil  current 
of  daily  life.  What  style  may  one  furnish  a 

cottage  in,  for  four  hundred  a  year,  Mr. ?  " 

"  A-propos  of  what?"  said  the  lover,  with  a 
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look  of  slightly  awakened  curiosity  at  this  abrupt 
digression. 

"  Of  my  wanting  it,  what  else  ?  Can  I 
have  a  Psyche  for  my  dressing-room  ?  Can  I 
keep  a  horse  to  ride  ?  Can  I  afford  a  bouquet 

the  year  round?  Tell  me,  Mr. ,  what  can 

be  done  on  four  hundred  a  year,  besides  going 
to  Almack's?" 

"  Not  much,  unless  you  came  to  the  ball  in 
a  Piccadilly  omnibus,  with  your  shoes  in  your 
pocket,  substitute  a  lap-dog  for  the  riding-horse, 
and  a  knitting  basket  for  the  Psyche.  With 
these  economies,  I  think  you  might  have  a  tea- 
party  twice  a  year,  and  give  a  penny  now  and 
then  to  the  beggar  that  sweeps  the  crossing." 

Mr. made  this  reply  with  the  air  of  a 

man  who  sees  through  a  quiz,  but  gives  into  it 
for  the  moment.  He  looked  at  Mrs.  Melicent, 
who  was  peeling  a  walnut  in  a  fit  of  grave 
reverie,  and  then,  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
steadiness  of  his  smile,  turned  again  to  Miss 
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Trevanion,  and  looked  into  her  face  as   search- 
ingly  as  he  dared. 

"  Perhaps,  aunt  — — " 

Miss  Trevanion  hesitated  and  looked  em 
barrassed,  as  if  she  wished  to  say  something 
which  she  scarce  knew  how  to  phrase. 

"  Well,  love,"  said  her  chaperon,  "  what 
were  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  I — I   thought  you  had  mentioned  to  Mr. 

the  — the  circumstances  —  did    you    not, 

aunt  Melicent?" 

"  My  love,  what  would  Mr. care  about 

our  family  secrets  ?  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
telling  him  we  had  changed  caps?  Besides, 
my  dear,  there  is  no  use  in  letting  the  world 
know  which  of  us  is  the  heiress.  Your  cottage 
will  pass  for  a  whim,  if  you  will  stay  with  me 
as  much  as  I  shall  insist  upon." 

The  handsome  fortune-hunter  looked  steadily 
into  his  plate,  and  the  smile  of  comprehension 
which  had  played  upon  his  lips  while  he  took 
these  revelations  to  be  a  quiz,  died  into  a  fixed 
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look  of  dismay  and  embarrassment.  Mrs.  Me- 
licent  and  her  niece  exchanged  glances.  Mrs. 
Melicent  laid  her  hand  on  the  stem  of  her  wine 
glass.  As  if  he  had  been  touched  with  an  elec 
tric  wire,  Mr. started,  and  for  the  first  time 

since  the  soup,  anticipated  her  request  for  claret. 
She  thanked  him  with  a  smile  of  unusual  sweet 
ness,  and  he  began  to  talk  to  her  of  the  opera 
(her  passion)  in  a  tone  of  cautious  interest.  Mr. 
was  too  worldly-wise  to  change  his  atten 
tions  from  one  lady  to  another  with  sufficient 
abruptness  to  tell  on  the  stage.  He  turned 
still,  though  more  and  more  coldly  at  every 
repetition,  for  Miss  Trevanion's  assent  to  his 
observations,  He  was  not  so  marked  in  his 
neglect  of  her  that  he  could  not  have  recovered 
his  position  by  a  subtle  excuse  and  a  petite 
penitence.  His  voice,  however,  which,  when 
he  turned  to  the  right,  had  been  low  and  almost 
inaudible,  was  now  as  articulate  as  if  he  had 
been  talking  to  the  butler ;  and  insensibly  he 
shifted  his  three  glasses  to  the  left  of  his  plate, 
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as  if,  since  that  was  the  side  to  which  he  leaned 
most,  they  would  be  more  convenient  on  that 
side  to  his  hand. 

"Will  you  ring  the  bell,  Charles?"  asked 
Mrs.  Melicent  as  the  clock  struck  eight.  "  I 
must  be  thinking  of  the  opera." 

Mrs.  Melicent  took  the  opportunity  to  steal 
a  look  of  mischievous  meaning  at  her  niece, 
and  Miss  Trevanion  profited  by  the  opportu 
nity  as  well  to  swallow  something  which  seemed 
to  have  stopped  in  her  throat. 

"  Coffee  !"  said  Mrs.  Melicent  as  the  butler 
opened  the  door. 

"  My  love,"  she  continued,  addressing  Miss 
Trevanion,  "  we  will  take  our  coffee  in  my 

dressing-room,    and    relieve    Mr. for   a 

quarter  of  an  hoar.  You  are  enough  at  home, 
Charles,  to  ring  for  your  chasse-cafe,  if  Belson 
should  forget  it." 

"  Oh,  Belson  never  forgets  me"  replied  the 
dandy,  as  that  black-coated  functionary  took 
the  salver  from  the  footman,  and  presented  the 
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coffee  with  his  own  hand  to  his  mistress's 
guest. 

The  footman  disappeared  with  the  ladies  ; 
and  Belson  busied  himself  with  unfolding  the 
massy  leaves  of  a  small  liqueur-case  on  the  side 
board.  He  had  his  lesson. 

Mr. helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  Cura9oa, 

sliding  at  the  same  time  a  gold  piece  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand  that  proffered  him  the  salver 
once  more. 

"  So,  Belson  !"  he  said,  "  you  are  constant 
to  Grosvenor  Place.  A  change  of  mistresses 
now  and  then  —  but  it  scarce  affects  you  — 
eh?" 

"  Why,  sir  !  its  all  in  the  family,  as  we  may 
say.  Quite  the  same  thing,  sir  ! " 

"  Humph!  Let's  see  —  I  heard  the  story, 
but  I  forget  now  how  it  was  told  me.  There 
was  some  flaw  in  the  will,  or  what  was  it  ? 
eh?" 

"  No,  sir,  there  was  no  will  at  all.  That's 
the  way  Miss  Trevanion  got  the  fortune.  But 
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they  have  found  one  now,  sir  !  The  last  heir 
didn't  know  nothing  about  Miss  Trevanion,  sir, 
and  he  left  the  money  to  Mrs.  Melicent,  with 
four  hundred  a  year  to  the  next  heir,  sir.  But 
it  was  mislaid  somehow,  and  then  the  lawyers 
went  hunting  for  the  heir  in  America." 

"  Oh,  ah  !  I  see.  Yes  —  that  was  the  story  ! 
—  How's  the  gout  now,  Belson  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I'm  better  since 

"  That'll  do,  Belson  —  that'll  do  !  Stay, 
does  Mrs.  Melicent  go  alone  to  the  opera  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,  sir  !  But  the  wis-a- 
wis's  ordered  as  well  as  the  chariot,  sir,  so  I 
suppose  Miss  Trevanion's  going  somewhere 
else.  Shall  I  ask,  sir?" 

"  No,  no !  that'll  do !  If  my  servant  is 
there,  send  him  away,  Belson  !  Stay,  tell  him 
to  come  for  me  to  the  opera  at  twelve.  Mrs. 
Melicent  will  take  me  in  her  chariot." 

The  ladies  re-appeared  presently,  Mrs.  Meli 
cent,  in  a  new  and  very  superb  turban,  fastened 
with  a  large  diamond,  and  altogether  very 
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magnificent  in  her  toilet.  Miss  Trevanion 
was  dressed  in  simple  white ;  and  though  she 
had  not  a  single  jewel  or  ornament  of  any  de 
scription,  she  had  never  looked  more  lovely. 
Her  seriousness  had  taken  the  fierte  out  of  her 
eyes  and  countenance;  and  there  was  a  sad 
sweetness  in  her  look,  which  added  all  that  was 
ever  wanting  to  her  beauty. 

"  I  have  ordered  my  vis-a-vis  to  take  Miss 
Trevanion  to  the  ball,"  said  Mrs.  Melicent. 
"  You  are  to  follow  her  there,  I  think,  in  your 
cab  —  was  not  that  it?  I  go  myself  to  the 
opera." 

"  Most  unluckily,"  said  Mr.  — — ,  "  I  have 
just  sent  my  cab  from  the  door." 

"  For  once,  I  think  I  may  offer  to  take 
you,"  said  Miss  Trevanion,  slightly  colouring, 
"  though  London  etiquette  forbids.  My  chape 
ron  meets  me  in  the  shawl-room,  and  I  dare 
say " 

"  Why,  to  tell  the  truth — have  you  room  for 
me  in  your  chariot,  Mrs.  Melicent  ?  I  am  in 
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that  mood — I  scarce  know  how  to  express  it— « 
but  I  must  have  music." 

"  Strauss's  band  at  the  ball  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Melicent,  lifting  up  her  finger. 

"  Yes — but  the  heat,  the  motion  —  in  short, 
if  you  will  take  me  to  the  opera  —  as  my  cab  is 
there — I  think  I  will  just  go  in  and  hear 
'  Suoni  la  trombaj  and  go  home  to  bed.  I  will 
first  hand  Miss  Trevanion  to  her  carriage, 
however.  I  am  not  very  well,  I  think." 

Miss  Trevanion  had  recovered  the  flaw  in 
her  beauty  while  her  shawl  was  being  put  on, 
and  walked  down  the  circular  staircase  with  the 
air  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Mrs.  Melicent  followed, 
smiling,  under  shelter  of  her  opera-glass  and 
bouquet.  The  vis-a-vis  drove  off  first ;  but  the 
check-string  was  pulled  at  the  corner  of  Bel- 
grave  Square,  and  Miss  Trevanion  returned 
home,  where  she  amused  herself  with  writing 
a  letter  to  America  till  Mrs.  Melicent's  return 
from  the  opera. 

The  gay  aunt's  revelations  at  the  supper- 
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table,  though  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
prophesied  before  the  conversation  at  that 
day's  dinner,  were  no  surprise  to  Miss  Tre- 
vanion.  Mrs.  Melicent,  over  her  champagne, 
made  a  very  merry  story  of  what,  to  her  niece, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  severe  mortification. 
The  trick  to  test  his  disinterestedness  had  been 
too  successful,  and  the  devoted  lover  had  offered 
hand  and  heart  to  Mrs.  Melicent  during  the 
last  act  of  "  I  Puritani." 

"  Unworthy  villain  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Tre- 
vanion  passionately,  as  her  aunt  concluded  the 
story  in  a  very  hearty  laugh. 

"  My  child,  what  very  strong  language  you 
use  !"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Melicent.  "  A  man 
is  not  a  villain  for  following  twenty  thousand 
a  year  !  I  laugh  at  the  man's  want  of  clever 
ness  in  being  so  easily  thrown  off  the  scent, 
but  I  only  think  worse  of  his  head.'' 

"  Surely  you  would  never  see  him  again, 
aunt  Melicent." 

"  As   often    as    he   calls,  with    the   greatest 
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pleasure,  my  dear  !  Indeed,  after  accepting 
his  hand  and  heart,  I  could  scarce  refuse  him 
the  entree,  I  think." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  Not  to  marry  him,  certainly  —  for  he  would 
rather  blow  out  his  brains  when  he  finds  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  heiress  —  but  it  will  be  de 
licious  to  see  him  get  out  of  the  scrape.  Be 
sides,  I  have  not  had  a  lover  for  a  great  while, 
my  dear,  and  it  will  amuse  me  to  be  compli 
mented  a  little.  So,  with  your  leave,  I  have 
twenty  thousand  a  year  till  I  have  recovered 
my  practice  at  cooing.  Ha,  ha !  it  will  be 
very  droll.  Good  night,  my  love  !  Many 
thanks  for  the  c  loan  of  a  lover.' " 

Miss  Trevan ion's  low  and  scarce  audible 
good  night  was  strangely  out  of  tune  with  her 
aunt's  merriment,  and  she  retired  to  her  cham 
ber  silent  and  pale,  but  with  a  look  more 
resentful  than  sad,  more  shamed  than  broken 
hearted. 
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CHAP.  V. 

IN  the  autumn  of  the  year  after  the  events  out 
lined  in  the  previous  chapter,  I  received  a  visit 
at  my  residence  on  the  Susquehannah  from  a 
friend  I  had  never  before  seen  a  mile  from  St. 
James's  Street — a  May  Fair  man  of  fashion, 
who  took  me  in  his  way  back  from  Santa  Fe. 
He  stayed  a  few  days  to  brush  the  cobwebs 
from  a  fishing  rod  and  gun  which  he  found  in 
inglorious  retirement  in  the  lumber-room  of  my 
cottage,  and  over  our  dinners,  embellished  with 
his  trout  and  woodcock,  the  relation  of  his  ad 
ventures  (compared,  as  every  thing  was,  with 
London  experience  exclusively,)  were  as  de 
lightful  to  me  as  the  tales  of  Scheherezade  to 
the  Caliph. 
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"  I  have  saved  to  the  last,"  he  said,  pushing 
me  the  bottle  the  evening  before  his  departure, 
"  a  bit  of  romance  which  I  stumbled  over  in  the 
prairie,  and  I  dare  swear  it  will  surprise  you  as 
much  as  it  did  me,  for  I  think  you  will  remem 
ber  having  seen  the  heroine  at  Al mack's." 

«  At  Almack's!" 

"  You  may  well  stare.  I  have  been  afraid 
to  tell  you  the  story,  lest  you  should  think  I 
drew  too  long  a  bow.  I  certainly  never  should 
be  believed  in  London." 

"  Well,  the  story." 

"  I  told  you  of  my  leaving  St.  Louis  with  a 
trading  party  for  Santa  Fe.  Our  leader  was  a 
rough  chap,  big  boned,  and  ill  put  together,  but 
honestly  fond  of  a  fight,  and  never  content  with 
a  stranger  till  he  had  settled  the  question  of 
which  was  the  better  man.  He  refused  at  first 
to  take  me  into  his  party,  assuring  me  that  his 
exclusive  services  and  those  of  his  company 
had  been  engaged  at  a  high  price  by  another 
gentleman.  By  dint  of  drinking  'juleps' 
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with  him,  however,  and  giving  him  a  thorough 
'  mill,'  (for,  though  strong  as  a  rhinoceros,  he 
knew  nothing  of  c  the  science,')  he  at  last 
elected  me  to  the  honour  of  his  friendship,  and 
took  me  into  the  party  as  one  of  his  own  men. 

"  I  bought  a  strong  horse ;  and  on  a  bright 
May  morning  the  party  set  forward,  bag  and 
baggage,  the  leader  having  stolen  a  march 
upon  us,  however,  and  gone  ahead  with  the 
person  who  hired  his  guidance.  It  was  fine 
fun  at  first,  as  I  have  told  you,  to  gallop  away 
over  the  prairie  without  fence  or  ditch ;  but  I 
soon  tired  of  the  slow  pace  and  the  monotony 
of  the  scenery,  and  began  to  wonder  why  the 
deuce  our  leader  kept  himself  so  carefully  out 
of  sight;  for  in  three  days'  travel  I  had  seen 
him  but  once,  and  then  at  our  bivouac  fire  on 
the  second  evening.  The  men  knew  or  would 
tell  nothing,  except  that  he  had  one  man  and 
a  packhorse  with  him,  and  that  { the  gentle 
man'  and  he  encamped  farther  on.  I  was 
under  promise  to  perform  only  the  part  of  one 
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of  the  hired  carriers  of  the  party,  or  I  should 
soon  have  made  a  push  to  penetrate  <  the 
gentleman's'  mystery. 

"  I  think  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  our 
travels  that  the  men  began  to  talk  of  falling  in 
with  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  hunting-grounds 
we  were  close  upon,  and  at  whose  village  upon 
the  bank  of  a  river  they  usually  got  fish  and 
buffalo-hump  and  other  luxuries  not  picked  up 
on  the  wing.  We  encamped  about  sunset  that 
night,  as  usual,  and  after  picketing  my  horse,  I 
strolled  off  to  a  round  mound  not  far  from  the 
fire,  and  sat  down  upon  the  top  to  see  the  moon 
rise.  The  east  was  brightening,  and  the  evening 
was  delicious. 

"  Up  came  the  moon,  looking  like  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  gold  plates  (excuse  the 
poetry  of  the  comparison),  and  still  the  rosy 
colour  hung  on  in  the  west,  and,  turning  my 
eyes  from  one  to  the  other,  I  at  last  perceived, 
over  the  south-western  horizon,  a  mist  slowly 
coming  up,  which  indicated  the  course  of  a  river. 
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It  was  just  in  our  route,  and  the  whim  struck  me 
to  saddle  my  horse  and  ride  on  in  search  of  the 
Indian  village,  which,  by  their  description, 
must  be  on  its  banks. 

"  The  men  were  singing  songs  over  their 
supper;  and  with  a  flask  of  brandy  in  my 
pocket,  I  got  off  unobserved,  and  was  soon  in 
a  flourishing  gallop  over  the  wild  prairie  with 
out  guide  or  compass.  It  was  a  silly  freak,  and 
might  have  ended  in  an  unpleasant  adventure. 
Pass  the  bottle,  and  have  no  apprehensions, 
however. 

"  For  an  hour  or  so  I  was  very  much  elated 
with  my  independence;  and  my  horse,  too, 
seemed  delighted  to  get  out  of  the  slow  pace 
of  the  caravan.  It  was  as  light  as  day,  with  the 
wonderful  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
full  moon,  and  the  coolness  of  the  evening  air 
made  exercise  very  exhilarating.  I  rode  on, 
looking  up  occasionally  to  the  mist,  which  re 
treated  long  after  I  thought  I  should  have 
reached  the  river,  till  I  began  to  feel  uneasy 
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at  last,  and  wondered  whether  I  had  not  em 
barked  in  a  very  mad  adventure.  As  I  had 
lost  sight  of  our  own  fires,  and  might  miss  my 
way  in  trying  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  determined 
to  push  on. 

"  My  horse  was  in  a  walk,  and  I  was  begin 
ning  to  feel  very  grave,  when,  suddenly,  the 
beast  pricked  up  his  ears  and  gave  a  loud 
neigh.  I  rose  in  my  stirrups,  and  looked 
around  in  vain  for  the  secret  of  his  improved 
spirits,  till,  with  a  second  glance  forward,  I 
discovered  what  seemed  the  faint  light  reflected 
upon  the  smoke  of  a  concealed  fire.  The  horse 
took  his  own  counsel  and  set  up  a  sharp  gallop 
for  the  spot,  and  a  few  minutes  brought  me  in 
sight  of  a  fire  half  concealed  by  a  clump  of 
shrubs,  and  a  white  object  near  it,  which  to 
my  surprise  developed  to  a  tent.  Two  horses 
picketed  near,  and  a  man  sitting  by  the  fire 
with  his  hands  crossed  before  his  shins,  and 
his  chin  on  his  knees,  completed  the  very 
agreeable  picture. 
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"  '  Who  goes  there  ?'  shouted  this  chap, 
springing  to  his  rifle  as  he  heard  my  horse's 
feet  sliding  through  the  grass. 

"  I  gave  the  name  of  the  leader,  compre 
hending  at  once  that  this  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  our  party ;  but  though  the  fellow 
lowered  his  rifle,  he  gave  me  a  very  scant 
welcome,  and  motioned  me  away  from  the 
tent-side  of  the  fire.  There  was  no  turning 
a  man  out  of  doors  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie, 
so,  without  ceremony,  I  tethered  my  horse  to 
his  stake,  and  getting  out  my  dried  beef  and 
brandy,  made  a  second  supper  with  quite  as 
good  an  appetite  as  had  done  honour  to  the 
first. 

"  My  brandy-flask  opened  the  lips  of  my 
sulky  friend  after  a  while,  though  he  kept  his 
carcass  very  obstinately  between  me  and  the 
tent,  and  I  learned  that  the  leader  (his  name 
was  Rolfe,  by  the  by)  had  gone  on  to  the 
Indian  village,  and  that  4  the  gentleman '  had 
dropped  the  curtain  of  his  tent  at  my  approach, 
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and  was  probably  asleep.  My  word  of  honour 
to  Rolfe  that  I  would  «  cut  no  capers '  (his 
own  phrase  in  administering  the  obligation) 
kept  down  my  excited  curiosity,  and  prevented 
me,  of  course,  from  even  pumping  the  man 
beside  me,  though  I  might  have  done  so  with 
a  little  more  of  the  contents  of  my  flask. 

"  The  moon  was  pretty  well  overhead  when 
Rolfe  returned  and  found  me  fast  asleep  by 
the  fire.  I  awoke  with  the  trampling  and 
neighing  of  horses,  and,  springing  to  my  feet, 
saw  an  Indian  dismounting,  and  Rolfe  and 
the  fire-tender  conversing  together  while  pick 
eting  their  horses.  The  Indian  had  a  tall 
feather  in  his  cap,  and  trinkets  on  his  breast, 
which  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  but  he  was 
dressed  otherwise  like  a  white  man,  with  a  hunt 
ing  frock  and  very  loose  large  trousers.  By 
the  way,  he  wore  moccasins,  too,  and  a  wampum 
belt ;  but  he  was  a  clean  limbed,  lithe,  agile- 
looking  devil,  with  an  eye  like  a  coal  of  fire. 
"  '  You've  broke  your  contract,  Mister  !'  said 
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Rolfe,  coming   up  to  me,   '  but  stand  by  and 
say  nothing.' 

"  He  then  went  to  the  tent,  gave  an  c  ehem ! ' 
by  way  of  a  knock,  and  entered. 

"  '  It's  a  fine  night  !'  said  the  Indian,  coming 
up  to  the  fire  and  touching  a  brand  with  the 
toe  of  his  moccasin. 

4^I  was  so  surprised  at  the  honest  English 
in  which  he  delivered  himself,  that  I  stared 
at  him  without  answer. 

"  '  Do  you  speak  English  ?'  he  said. 
" 6  Tolerably  well,'  said  I;  4  but  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  being  so  surprised  at  your  own 
accent,  that  I  forgot  to  reply  to  you.  And 
now  I  see  you  more  closely,  I  see  that  you  are 
rather  Spanish  than  Indian.' 

"  *  My  mother's  blood,'  he  answered  rather 
coldly ;  '  but  my  father  was  an  Indian,  and  I 
am  a  chief.' 

"  <  Well,  Rolfe,'  he  continued,  turning  the 
next  instant  to  the  trader  who  came  towards 
us,  '  who  is  this  that  would  see  Shahatan  ?' 
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"  The  trader  pointed  to  the  tent.  The 
curtain  was  put  aside,  and  a  smart  looking 
youth,  in  a  blue  cap  and  cloak,  stepped  out 
and  took  his  way  off  into  the  prairie,  motioning 
to  the  chief  to  follow. 

"  «  Go  along  !  he  won't  eat  ye ! '  said  Rolfe, 
as  the  Indian  hesitated,  from  pride  or  distrust, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  tomahawk.  ^ 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  was  said  at 
that  interview,  for  my  curiosity  was  never  so 
strongly  excited.  Rolfe  seemed  bent  on  pre 
venting  both  interference  and  observation, 
however,  and  in  his  loud  and  coarse  voice  com 
menced  singing  and  making  preparations  for 
his  supper;  and  persuading  me  into  the  drink 
ing  part  of  it,  I  listened  to  his  stories  and 
toasted  my  shins  till  I  was  too  sleepy  to  feel 
either  romance  or  curiosity ;  and  leaving  the 
moon  to  waste  its  silver  on  the  wilderness,  and 
the  mysterious  colloquists  to  finish  their  con 
ference  as  they  liked,  I  rolled  over  on  my 
buffalo-skin  and  dropped  off  to  sleep. 
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"  The  next  morning  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to 
discover  whether  all  I  have  been  telling  you 
was  not  a  dream,  for  tent  and  demoiselle  had 
evaporated,  and  I  lay  with  my  feet  to  the 
smouldering  fire,  and  all  the  trading  party 
preparing  for  breakfast  around  me.  Alarmed 
at  my  absence,  they  had  made  a  start  before 
sunrise  to  overtake  Rolfe,  and  had  come  up 
while  I  slept.  The  leader  after  a  while  gave 
me  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  chief,  saying,  that 
he  should  be  happy  to  give  me  a  specimen  of 
Indian  hospitality  at  the  Shawanee  village  on 
my  return  from  Santa  Fe  —  a  neat  hint  that 
I  was  not  to  intrude  upon  him  at  present." 

"  Which  you  took  ?  " 

"  Rolfe  seemed  to  have  had  a  hint,  which 
was  probably  in  some  more  decided  shape, 
since  he  took  it  for  us  all.  The  men  grumbled 
at  passing  the  village  without  stopping  for 
fish,  but  the  leader  was  inexorable  ;  and  we 
left  it  to  the  right  and  '  made  tracks,'  as  the 
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hunters  say,  for  our  destination.  Two  days 
from  there  we  saw  a  buffalo " 

"  Which  you  demolished.  You  told  me  that 
story  last  night.  Come  —  get  back  to  the 
Shawanees  !  You  called  at  the  village  on  your 
return?" 

"  Yes,  and  an  odd  place  it  was.  We  came 
upon  it  from  the  west,  Rolfe  having  made  a 
bend  to  the  westward  on  his  return  track.  We 
had  been  travelling  all  day  over  a  long  plain, 
wooded  in  clumps,  looking  very  much  like  an 
immense  park,  and  I  began  to  think  that  the 
trader  intended  to  cheat  me  out  of  my  visit, 
for  he  said  we  should  sup  with  the  Shawanees 
that  night,  and  I  did  not  in  the  least  recog 
nise  the  outline  of  the  country.  We  struck 
the  bed  of  a  small  and  very  beautiful  river,  pre 
sently,  however,  and  after  following  it  through 
a  wood  for  a  mile,  came  to  a  sharp  brow  where 
the  river  suddenly  descended  to  a  plain,  at 
least  two  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  table 
land  on  which  we  had  been  travelling.  The 
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country  below  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been 
the  bed  of  an  immense  lake,  and  we  stood  on 
the  shore  of  it. 

"  I  sat  on  my  horse  geologising  in  fancy 
about  this  singular  formation  of  land,  till,  hear 
ing  a  shout,  I  found  the  party  had  gone  on, 
and  Rolfe  was  hallooing  to  me  to  follow.  As 
I  was  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  through 
the  trees,  up  rode  my  old  acquaintance  Sha- 
hatan,  with  his  rifle  across  his  thigh,  and  gave 
me  a  very  cordial  welcome.  He  then  rode  on 
to  show  me  the  way.  We  left  the  river  which 
was  foaming  among  some  fine  rapids,  and  by  a 
zig-zag  sidepath  through  the  woods  descended 
about  half  way  to  the  plain,  where  we  rounded 
a  huge  rock  and  stood  suddenly  in  the  village 
of  the  Shawanees.  You  cannot  fancy  any  thing 
so  picturesque.  On  the  left,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  extended  a  natural  steppe,  or  terrace,  a 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  rounding  in  a  cres 
cent  to  the  south.  The  river  came  in  towards 
it  on  the  right  in  a  superb  cascade,  visible  from 
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the  whole  of  the  platform,  and  against  the 
rocky  wall  at  the  back,  and  around  on  the 
edge  overlooking  the  plain,  were  built  the 
wigwams  and  log-huts  of  the  tribe,  in  front  of 
which  lounged  men,  women,  and  children, 
enjoying  the  cool  of  the  summer  evening.  Not 
far  from  the  base  of  the  hill  the  river  re-ap 
peared  from  the  woods,  and  I  distinguished 
some  fields  planted  with  corn  along  its  banks, 
and  horses  and  cattle  grazing.  What  with  the 
pleasant  sound  of  the  falls,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  altogether,  it  was  to  me  more  like 
the  primitive  Arcadia  we  dream  about  than 
any  thing  I  ever  saw. 

"  Well  —  Rolfe  and  his  party  reached  the 
village  presently,  for  the  chief  had  brought  me 
by  a  shorter  cut ;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole 
tribe  was  about  us,  and  the  trader  found  him 
self  apparently  among  old  acquaintances.  The 
chief  sent  a  lad  with  my  horse  down  into  the 
plain  to  be  picketed,  where  the  grass  was  better, 
and  took  me  into  a  small  hut,  where  I  treated 
i  2 
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myself  to  a  little  more  of  a  toilet  than  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  of  late,  in  compliment  to 
the  unusual  prospect  of  supping  with  a  lady. 
The  hut  was  lined  with  bark,  and  seemed  used 
by  the  chief  for  the  same  purpose,  as  there  were 
sundry  articles  of  dress  and  other  civilised 
refinements  hanging  to  the  bracing-poles,  and 
covering  a  rude  table  in  the  corner. 

"  Fancy  my  surprise,  on  coming  out,  to  meet 
the  chief  strolling  up  and  down  his  prairie  shelf 
with  not  one  lady,  but  half-a-dozen  —  a  respect 
able  looking  gentleman  in  black  (I  speak  of  his 
coat),  and  a  bevy  of  nice-looking  girls  with  our 
old  Almack's  acquaintance  in  the  centre  —  the 
whole  party,  except  the  chief,  dressed  in  a  way 
that  would  pass  muster  in  any  village  in  Eng 
land.  Shahatan  wore  the  Indian's  blanket, 
modified  into  a  large  mantle  of  fine  blue  cloth, 
and  crossed  over  his  handsome  bare  chest  some- 
thing  after  the  style  of  a  Highland  tartan.  I 
really  never  saw  a  better  made  or  more  magni 
ficent  looking  fellow,  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
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his  easy  and  picturesque  dress  would  not  have 
improved  a  plainer  man. 

<c  I  remembered  directly  that  Rolfe  had  said 
something  to  me  about  missionaries  living 
among  the  Shawanees,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  gentleman  in  a  black  coat  was 
a  *  Reverend,'  and  the  ladies  the  sisterhood  of 
the  mission.  Miss  Trevanion  seemed  rather  in 
haste  to  inform  me  of  the  presence  of  'the 
cloth/  and  in  the  next  breath  claimed  my  con 
gratulations  on  her  marriage.  She  had  been  a 
chieftainess  for  two  months. 

"  We  strolled  up  and  down  the  grassy  terrace, 
dividing  our  attention  between  the  effects  of  the 
sunset  on  the  prairie  below  and  the  preparations 
for  our  supper,  which  were  going  on  by  the 
light  of  pine-knots  stuck  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock  in  the  rear.  A  dozen  Indian  girls  were 
crossing  and  re-crossing  before  the  fires,  and 
with  the  bright  glare  upon  the  precipice  and 
the  moving  figures,  wigwams,  &c.,  it  was  like  a 
picture  of  Salvator  Rosa's.  The  fair  chief- 
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tainess,  as  she  glided  across  occasionally  to  look 
after  her  people,  with  a  step  as  light  as  her 
stately  figure  would  allow,  was  not  the  least 
beautiful  feature  of  the  scene.  We  lost  a  fine 
creature  when  we  let  her  slip  through  our 
fingers,  my  dear  fellow  ! " 

"  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  I  have  little  doubt, 
and  I  can  give  you  some  data  for  a  good  guess 
at  it ;  but,  as  the  *  nigger  song '  has  it,  — 

*  Tell  us  what  dey  had  for  supper  — 
Black-eyed  pease,  or  bread  and  butter  ? ' " 

"  We  had  every  thing  the  wilderness  could 
produce  —  appetites  included.  Lying  in  the 
track  of  the  trading  parties,  Shahatan,  of  course, 
made  what  additions  he  liked  to  the  Indian 
mode  of  living ;  and  except  that  our  table  was  a 
huge  buffalo  skin  stretched  upon  stakes,  the 
supper  might  have  been  a  traveller's  meal 
among  Turks  or  Arabs,  for  all  that  was  pecu 
liar  about  it.  I  should  except,  perhaps,  that  no 
Turk  or  Arab  ever  saw  so  pretty  a  creature  as 
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the  chief's  sister,  who  was  my  neighbour  at  the 
feast." 

"  So  —  another  romance  !  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  For  though  her  eyes  were 
eloquent  enough  to  persuade  one  to  forswear 
the  world  and  turn  Shawanee,  she  had  no 
tongue  for  a  stranger.  What  little  English  she 
had  learned  of  the  missionaries  she  was  much 
too  shy  to  use,  and  our  flirtation  was  a  very 
unsatisfactory  pantomime.  I  parted  from  her 
at  night  in  the  big  wigwam,  without  having 
been  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  chief  for  a  single 
moment;  and  as  Rolfe  was  inexorable  about 
getting  off  with  the  daybreak  the  next  morn 
ing,  it  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  little  fawn. 
But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  forty  minds 
between  that  and  St.  Louis  to  turn  about  and 
have  another  look  at  her. 

"  This  big  wigwam,  I  should  tell  you,  was  as 
large  as  a  common  breakfast-room  in  London. 
It  was  built  of  bark  very  ingeniously  sewed 
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together,  and  lined  throughout  with  the  most 
costly  furs,  even  the  floor  covered  with  highly- 
dressed  bear-skins.  After  finishing  our  supper 
in  the  open  air,  the  large  curtain  at  the  door, 
which  was  made  of  the  most  superb  gold- 
coloured  otters,  was  thrown  up  to  let  in  the 
blaze  of  the  pine  torches  stuck  in  the  rock 
opposite ;  and,  as  the  evening  was  getting  cool, 
we  followed  the  chieftainess  to  her  savage  draw 
ing-room  and  took  coffee,  and  chatted  till  a 
late  hour,  lounging  on  the  rude,  fur-covered 
couches.  I  had  not  much  chance  to  talk  with 
our  old  friend ;  but  I  gathered  from  what  little 
she  said  that  she  had  been  disgusted  with  the 
heartlessness  of  London,  and  preferred  the  wil 
derness  with  one  of  nature's  nobility  to  all 
the  splendours  of  matrimony  in  high  life.  She 
said,  however,  that  she  should  try  to  induce 
Shahatan  to  travel  abroad  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  after  that,  she  thought  their  time  would  be 
agreeably  spent  in  such  a  mixture  of  savage 
and  civilised  life  as  her  fortune  and  his  con- 
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trol   over   the   tribe    would    enable    them   to 
manage." 

When  my  friend  had  concluded  his  story,  I 
threw  what  little  light  I  possessed  upon  the 
undeveloped  springs  of  Miss  Trevanion's  extra 
ordinary  movements,  and  we  ended  our  phi- 
losophisings  on  the  subject  by  promising 
ourselves  a  trip  to  the  Shawanees  some  day 
together.  Now  that  we  have  met  in  Lon 
don,  however,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Melicent's  additional  chapter,  with  the 
still  later  news  that  Shahatan  and  his  wife  are 
travelling  by  the  last  accounts  in  the  East,  we 
have  limited  our  programme  to  the  hope  of 
meeting  them  in  England,  and  have  no  little 
curiosity  to  see  whether  the  young  savage  will 
decide  like  his  wife  in  the  question  of  "  Wig 
wam  versus  Al mack's." 
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Ship  Gladiator,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Evening  of  June  9th,  1839. 

THE  bullet  which  preserves  the  perpendicular 
of  my  cabin-lamp  is  at  last  still,  I  congratulate 
myself;  and  with  it  my  optic  nerve  resumes  its 
proper  and  steady  function.  The  vagrant 
tumblers,  the  peripatetic  teeth-brushes,  the 
dancing  stools,  the  sidling  wash-basins  and  et 
ceteras,  have  returned  to  a  quiet  life.  The 
creaking  bulk-heads  cry  no  more.  I  sit  on  a 
trunk  which  will  not  run  away  with  me,  and 
pen  and  paper  look  up  into  my  face  with  their 
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natural  sobriety  and  attention.  I  have  no 
apology  for  not  writing  to  you,  except  want  of 
event  since  we  parted.  There  is  not  a  mile 
stone  in  the  three  thousand  four  hundred  miles 
I  have  travelled.  "  Travelled !  "  said  I.  I  am 
as  unconscious  of  having  moved  from  the  wave 
on  which  you  left  me  at  Staten  Island  as  the 
prisoner  in  the  hulk.  I  have  pitched  forward 
and  backward,  and  rolled  from  my  left  cheek 
to  my  right ;  but  as  to  any  feeling  of  having 
gone  onward  I  am  as  unconscious  of  it  as  a 
lobster  backing  after  the  ebb.  The  sea  is  a 
dreary  vacuity,  in  which  he,  perhaps,  who  was 
ever  well  upon  it,  can  find  material  for  thought. 
But  for  one,  I  will  sell,  at  sixpence  a  month,  all 
copyhold  upon  so  much  of  my  life  as  is  destined 
"  to  the  deep,  the  blue,  the  black  "  (and  what 
ever  else  he  calls  it)  of  my  friend  the  song 
writer. 

Yet  there  are  some  moments  recorded,  first 
with  a  sigh,  which  we  find  afterwards  copied 
into  memory  with  a  smile.  Here  and  there  a 
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thought  has  come  to  me  from  the  wave,  snatched 
listlessly  from  the  elements  —  here  and  there  a 
word  has  been  said  which  on  shore  should  have 
been  wit  or  good  feeling  —  here  and  there  a 
good  morning,  responded  to  with  an  effort,  has, 
from  its  courtesy  or  heartiness,  left  an  impres 
sion  which  will  make  to-morrow's  parting 
phrases  more  earnest  than  I  had  anticipated.  — 
With  this  green  isle  to  windward,  and  the  smell 
of  earth  and  flowers  coming  to  my  nostrils  once 
more,  I  begin  to  feel  an  interest  in  several  who 
have  sailed  with  me.  Humanity,  killed  in  me 
invariably  by  salt  water,  revives,  I  think,  with 
this  breath  of  hawthorn. 

The  pilot  tells  us  that  the  Montreal,  which 
sailed  ten  days  before  us,  has  not  yet  passed  up 
the  Channel,  and  that  we  have  brought  with  us 
the  first  west  wind  they  have  had  in  many 
weeks.  The  sailors  do  not  know  what  to  say 
to  this,  for  we  had  four  parsons  on  board,  and, 
by  all  sea-canons,  they  are  invariable  Jonahs. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  by  the  way,  is  an 
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abolitionist,  on  a  begging  crusade  for  a  school 
devoted  to  the  amalgam  of  colour,  and  very 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  passengers  he 
met  the  steward's  usual  demand  for  a  fee  with 
an  application  for  a  contribution  to  the  funds 
of  his  society  !  His  expectations  from  British 
sympathy  are  large,  for  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
lay  brother  "  used  to  keeping  accounts,"  whose 
sole  errand  is  to  record  the  golden  results  of 
his  friend's  eloquence.  But  "  eight  bells " 
warn  me  to  bed ;  so  when  I  have  recorded  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Gladiator,  which  are 
many,  and  those  of  her  captain,  which  are 
more,  I  will  put  out  my  sea-lamp  for  the  last 
time,  and  get  into  my  premonitory  "  six  feet  by 


The  George  Inn,  Portsmouth.  —  This  is  a 
morning  in  which  (under  my  circumstances) 
it  would  be  difficult  not  to  be  pleased  with  the 
entire  world.  A  fair  day  in  June,  newly  from 
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sea,  and  with  a  journey  of  seventy  miles  before 
me  on  a  swift  coach,  through  rural  England,  is 
what  I  call  a  programme  of  a  pleasant  day. 
Determined  not  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  a 
disappointment,  I  accepted,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  on  landing  at  the  wharf,  the  services 
of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  shabby  black,  who 
proposed  to  stand  between  me  and  all  my  an 
noyances  of  the  morning.  He  was  to  get  my 
baggage  through  the  customs,  submit  for  me  to 
all  the  inevitable  impositions  of  tide  waiters, 
secure  my  place  in  the  coach,  bespeak  me  a 
fried  sole  and  green  peas,  and  sum  up  his  ser 
vices,  all  in  one  short  phrase  of  L  s.  d.  So 
putting  my  temper  into  my  pocket,  and  making 
up  my  mind  to  let  roguery  take  the  wall  of  me  for 
one  day  unchallenged,  I  mounted  to  the  grassy 
ramparts  of  the  town  to  walk  off  the  small  re 
mainder  of  sea -air  from  my  stomach,  and  admire 
every  thing  that  came  in  my  way.  I  would 
recommend  to  all  newly  landed  passengers  from 
the  packets  to  step  up  and  accept  of  the  sym- 
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pathy  of  the  oaks  of  the  "  King's  Bastion  "  in 
their  disgust  for  the  sea.  Those  sensible  trees, 
leaning  toward  the  earth,  and  throwing  cut 
their  boughs  as  usual  to  the  landward,  present 
to  the  seaward  exposure  a  turned  up  and  gnarled 
look  of  nausea  and  disgust,  which  is  as  expres 
sive  to  the  commonest  observer  as  a  sick  man's 
first  look  at  his  bolus.  I  have  great  affinity  with 
trees,  and  I  believe  implicitly  that  what  is  dis 
agreeable  to  the  tree  cannot  be  pleasant  to  the 
man.  The  salt  air  is  not  so  corrosive  here  as 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  leaves  of  the 
olive  are  eaten  off  entirely  on  the  side  toward 
the  sea ;  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  make  a  sen. 
sible  tree  turn  up  its  nose,  and  in  that  attitude 
stands  most  expressively  every  oak  on  the 
"  King's  Bastion." 


The  first  few  miles  out  of  Portsmouth  form 
one  long  alley  of  ornamented  cottages  —  wood 
bine  creeping  and  roses  flowering  oyer  them 
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all.  If  there  were  but  two  between  Portsmouth 
and  London  —  two  even  of  the  meanest  we  saw 
—  a  traveller  from  any  other  land  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  describe  them  minutely. 
As  there  are  two  thousand  (more  or  less),  they 
must  pass  with  a  bare  mention.  Yet  I  became 
conscious  of  a  new  feeling  in  seeing  these  rural 
paradises ;  and  I  record  it  as  the  first  point  in 
which  I  find  myself  worse  for  having  become  a 
"  dweller  in  the  shade."  I  was  envious.  For 
merly,  in  passing  a  tasteful  retreat,  or  a  fine 
manor,  I  could  say,  "  What  a  bright  lawn  !  What 
a  trim  and  fragrant  hedge  !  What  luxuriant 
creepers !  I  congratulate  their  fortunate  owner ! " 
Now  it  is,  "  How  I  wish  I  had  that  hedge  at 
Glenmary  !  How  I  envy  these  people  their 
shrubs,  trellices,  and  flowers  ! "  I  wonder  not 
a  little  how  the  English  emigrant  can  make  a 
home  among  our  unsightly  stumps  that  can 
ever  breed  a  forgetfulness  of  all  these  refined 
ruralities. 

After  the  first  few  miles,    I   discovered  that 
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the  two  windows  of  the  coach  were  very  limited 
frames  for  the  rapid  succession  of  pictures  pre 
sented  to  my  eye,  and  changing  places  with 
William,  who  was  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  I 
found  myself  between  two  Tory  politicians,  set 
ting  forth  to  each  other  most  eloquently  the  mal 
administrations  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Queen's 
mismanagement.  As  I  was  two  months  behind 
the  English  news,  I  listened  with  some  interest. 
They  made  out  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
the  Queen  was  a  silly  girl  ;  that  she  had  been 
caught  in  a  decided  fib  about  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
exactions  with  respect  to  the  household;  and 
one  of  the  Jeremiahs,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
sturdy  grazier,  said  that  "  in  'igh  life  the  Queen 
Dowager's  'ealth  was  now  received  universally 
with  three  times  three,  while  Victoria's  was 
drank  in  solemn  silence."  Her  Majesty  received 
no  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  Whig  on 
the  other  end  of  the  seat  ;  and  as  we  whirled 
under  the  long  park  fence  of  Claremont,  the 
country  palace  of  Leopold  and  the  Princess 
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Charlotte,  he  took  the  pension  of  the  Belgian 
king  for  the  burden  of  his  lamentation,  and, 
between  Whig  and  Tory,  England  certainly 
seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  This  Claremont, 
it  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  D' Is 
raeli's  novels,  is  the  original  of  the  picture  of 
the  luxurious  maison  de  plaisance,  drawn  in  the 
Young  Duke. 

We  got  glimpses  of  the  old  palace  at  Esher, 
of  Hampton  Court,  of  Pitt's  country  seat  at 
Putney,  and  of  Jane  Porter's  cottage  at  Esher, 
and  in  the  seventh  hour  from  leaving  Ports 
mouth  (seventy-four  miles)  we  found  the  vehi 
cles  thickening,  the  omnibuses  passing,  the  blue- 
coated  policemen  occurring  at  short  intervals, 
and  the  roads  delightfully  watered —  symptoms 
of  suburban  London.  We  skirted  the  privi 
leged  paling  of  Hyde  Park ;  and  I  could  see, 
over  the  rails,  the  flying  and  gay-coloured  equi 
pages,  the  dandy  horsemen,  the  pedestrian  ladies 
followed  by  footmen  with  their  gold  sticks,  the 
fashionable  throng,  in  short,  which,  separated  by 
K  3 
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an  iron  barrier  from  all  contact  with  unsight- 
liness  and  vulgarity,  struts  its  hour  in  this  green 
cage  of  aristocracy. 

Around  the  triumphal  arch  opposite  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  was  assembled  a  large  crowd 
of  carriages  and  horsemen.  The  Queen  was 
coming  from  Buckingham  Palace  through  the 
Green  Park,  and  they  were  waiting  for  a 
glimpse  of  her  Majesty  on  horseback.  The 
Regulator  whirled  mercilessly  on ;  but  far 
down,  through  the  long  avenues  of  trees,  I 
could  see  a  movement  of  scarlet  liveries,  and 
a  party  coming  rapidly  towards  us  on  horse 
back.  We  missed  the  Queen  by  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

It  was  just  the  hour  when  all  London  is 
abroad,  and  Piccadilly  was  one  long  cavalcade 
of  splendid  equipages  on  their  way  to  the  Park. 
I  remembered  many  a  face,  and  many  a  crest ; 
but  either  the  faces  had  beautified  in  my  me 
mory,  or  three  years  had  done  Time's  pitiless 
work  on  them  all.  Near  Devonshire  House  I 
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saw,  fretting  behind  the  slow-moving  press  of 
vehicles,  a  pair  of  magnificent  and  fiery  blood 
horses,  drawing  a  coach,  which,  though  quite 
new,  was  of  a  colour  and  picked  out  with  a  pe 
culiar  stripe  that  was  familiar  to  my  eye.  The 
next  glance  convinced  me  that  the  livery  was 
that  of  Lady  B. ;  but,  for  the  light  chariot  in 
which  she  used  to  drive,  here  was  a  stately 
coach  —  for  the  one  tall  footman,  two  — •  for  the 
plain  but  elegant  harness,  a  sumptuous  and 
superb  caparison  —  the  whole  turn-out  on  a 
scale  of  splendour  unequalled  by  any  thing 
around  us.  Another  moment  decided  the  doubt 
—  for  as  we  came  against  the  carriage,  follow 
ing,  ourselves,  an  embarrassed  press  of  vehicles, 
her  Ladyship  appeared,  leaning  back  in  the 
corner  with  her  wrists  crossed,  the  same  in  the 
grace  of  her  attitude  and  the  elegance  of  her 
toilet,  but  stouter,  more  energetic,  and  graver 
in  the  expression  of  her  face  than  I  ever  re 
membered  to  have  seen  her.  From  the  top  of 
the  stage  coach  I  looked,  unseen,  directly  down 
K  4 
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upon  her,  and  probably  got,  by  chance,  a  day 
light  and  more  correct  view  of  her  countenance 
than  I  should  obtain  in  a  year  of  opera  and 
drawing-room  observation. 

Tired  and  dusty,  we  were  turned  from  hotel  to 
hotel,  all  full  and  overflowing;  and  rinding  at 
last  a  corner  at  Raggett's  in  Dover  Street,  we 
dressed,  dined,  and  posted  to  Woolwich.  Unex 
pected  and  mournful  news  closed  our  first  day 
in  England  with  tears. 


I  drove  up  to  London  the  second  day  after 
our  arrival,  and  having  a  little  "  Grub  Street " 
business,  made  my  way  to  the  purlieus  of  pub 
lishers  in  Paternoster  Row.  If  you  could 
imagine  a  paper  mine,  with  a  very  deep  cut 
shaft  laid  open  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  you 
might  get  some  idea  of  Ivy  Lane.  One  walks 
along  through  its  dim  subterranean  light,  with 
no  idea  of  breathing  the  proper  atmosphere  of 
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day  and  open  air.  A  strong  smell  of  new 
books  in  the  nostrils,  and  one  long  stripe  of 
blue  sky  much  farther  off  than  usual,  are  the 
predominant  impressions. 

From  the  dens  of  the  publishers,  I  wormed 
my  way  through  the  crowds  of  Cheapside  and 
the  Strand,  toward  that  part  of  London  which, 
as  Horace  Smith  says,  is  "  open  at  the  top." 
Something  in  the  way  of  a  ship's  fender,  to 
save  the  hips  and  elbows,  would  sell  well  I 
should  think  to  pedestrians  in  London.  What 
crowds,  to  be  sure !  On  a  Sunday  in  New 
York,  when  all  the  churches  are  pouring  forth 
their  congregations  at  the  same  moment,  you 
have  seen  a  faint  image  of  the  Strand.  The 
style  of  the  hack  cabriolets  is  very  much 
changed  since  I  was  in  London.  The  pas 
senger  sits  about  as  high  up  from  the  ground 
as  he  would  in  a  common  chair  —  the  body  of 
the  vehicle  suspended  from  the  axle  instead  of 
being  placed  upon  it,  and  the  wheels  very  high. 
The  driver's  seat  would  suit  a  sailor,  for  it  an- 
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swers  to  the  ship's  tiller,  well  astern.  He  whips 
over  the  passenger's  head.  I  saw  one  or  two 
private  vehicles  built  on  this  principle,  certainly 
one  of  safety,  though  they  have  something  the 
beauty  of  a  prize  hog. 

The  new  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  not  finished  when  I  left  England, 
opened  upon  me  as  I  entered  Charing  Cross, 
with  what  I  could  not  but  feel  was  a  very 
fine  effect,  though  critically  its  "  pepper- 
boxity  "  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  architect. 
Fine  old  Northumberland  House,  with  its  stern 
lion  atop  on  one  side,  the  beautiful  Club 
House  on  the  other,  St.  Martin's  noble  church 
and  the  Gallery,  with  such  a  fine  opening  in 
the  very  cor  cordium  of  London,  could  not  fail 
of  producing  a  noble  metropolitan  view. 

The  street  in  front  of  the  Gallery  was 
crowded  with  carriages,  showing  a  throng  of 
visiters  within;  and  mounting  the  imposing 
steps  (the  loftiness  of  the  vestibule  dropping 
plump  as  I  paid  my  shilling  entrance),  I  found 
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myself  in  a  hall  whose  extending  lines  of  pillars 
ran  through  the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
offering  to  the  eye  a  truly  noble  perspective. 
Off  from  this  hall  to  the  right  and  left  lay 
the  galleries  of  antique  and  modern  paint 
ings,  and  the  latter  were  crowded  with  the  fair 
and  fashionable  mistresses  of  the  equipages 
without.  You  will  not  care  to  be  bothered 
with  criticisms  on  pictures,  and  mine  was  a 
cursory  glance — but  a  delicious,  full-length 
portrait  of  a  noble  lady  by  Grant,  whose  talent 
is  now  making  some  noise  in  London,  a  glorious 
painting  of  Van  Amburgh  among  his  lions  by 
Edwin  Landseer,  and  a  portrait  of  Miss  Pardoe 
in  a  Turkish  costume,  with  her  pretty  feet 
coiled  under  her  on  a  Persian  carpet,  by  Pick- 
ersgill,  are  among  those  I  remember.  I 
found  a  great  many  acquaintances  in  the  Gal 
lery  ;  and  I  was  sitting  upon  a  bench  with  a 
lady  who  pointed  out  to  me  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  in  his  chancellor's  wig  and  robes  • — 
a  very  fine  picture  of  a  man  of  sixty  or  there- 
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abouts.  Directly  between  me  and  it,  as  I 
looked,  sidled  a  person  with  his  back  to  me, 
cutting  off  my  view  very  provokingly.  "  When 
this  dandy  gets  out  of  the  way  with  his  eye 
glass,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
picture."  My  friend  smiled.  "  Who  do  you 
lake  the  dandy  to  be?"  It  was  a  well-formed 
man,  dressed  in  the  top  of  the  fashion,  with  a 
very  straight  back,  curling  brown  hair,  and  the 
look  of  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age.  As  he 
passed  on  and  I  caught  his  profile,  I  saw  it  was 
Lord  Lyndhurst  himself." 


I  had  not  seen  Taglioni  since  the  first  repre 
sentation  of  the  Sylphide,  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  at  Paris.  Last  night  I  was  at  the  Opera 
and  saw  her  in  La  Gitana;  and  except  that  her 
limbs  are  the  least  in  the  world  rounder  and 
fuller,  she  is,  in  person,  absolutely  unchanged. 
I  can  appreciate  now,  better  than  I  could  then 
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(when  opera  dancing  was  new  to  me),  what  it 
is  that  gives  this  divine  woman  the  right  to  her 
proud  title  of  La  Deesse  de  la  Danse.  It  is  easy 
for  the  Ellslers,  and  Augusta,  and  others  who 
are  said  to  be  only  second  to  her,  to  copy  her 
flying  steps,  and  even  to  produce,  by  elasticity 
of  limb,  the  beautiful  effect  of  touching  the 
earth,  like  a  thing  afloat,  without  being  in 
debted  to  it  for  the  rebound.  But  Taglioni, 
alone,  finishes  the  step,  or  the  pirouette,  or  the 
arrowy  bound  over  the  scene,  as  calmly,  as 
accurately,  as  faultlessly  as  she  begins  it.  She 
floats  out  of  a  pirouette  as  if,  instead  of  being 
made  giddy,  she  had  been  lulled  by  it  into  a 
smiling  and  child-like  dream,  and  instead  of 
trying  her  strength  and  a  plomb^  (as  is  seen  in 
all  other  dancers,  by  their  effort  to  recover 
composure,)  it  had  been  the  moment  when  she 
had  rallied  and  been  refreshed.  The  smile, 
so  expressive  of  enjoyment  in  her  own  grace, 
which  steals  over  Taglioni's  lips  when  she 
closes  a  difficult  step,  seems  communicated, 
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in  an  indefinable  langour,  to  her  limbs.  You 
cannot  fancy  her  fatigued  when,  with  her  pecu 
liar  softness  of  motion,  she  courtesies  to  the 
applause  of  the  enchanted  audience,  and  walks 
lightly  away.  You  are  never  apprehensive 
that  she  has  undertaken  too  much.  You  never 
detect,  as  you  do  in  all  other  dancers,  defects 
slurred  over  adroitly,  and  movements  that, 
from  their  anticipating  the  music  of  the  ballet, 
are  known  by  the  critical  eye  to  cover  some 
fl&w  in  the  step,  from  giddiness  or  loss  of 
balance.  But  oh  what  a  new  relation  bears 
the  music  to  the  dance,  when  this  spirit  of 
grace  replaces  her  companions  in  the  ballet ! 
Whether  the  motion  seems  born  of  the  music, 
or  the  music  floats  out  of  her  dreamy  motion, 
the  enchanted  gazer  might  be  almost  embar 
rassed  to  know. 

In  the  new  ballet  of  La  Gitana,  the  music  is 
based  upon  the  Mazurka.  The  story  is  the 
old  one  of  the  child  of  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
stolen  by  gipsies,  and  recovered  by  chance  in 
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Russia.  The  gradual  stealing  over  her  of  a 
recollection  of  music  she  had  heard  in  her 
childhood  was  the  finest  piece  of  pantomimic 
acting  I  ever  saw.  But  there  is  one  dance,  the 
Cachucha,  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  ballet, 
in  which  Taglioni  has  enchanted  the  world 
anew.  It  could  only  be  done  by  herself;  for 
there  is  a  succession  of  flying  movements  ex 
pressive  of  alarm,  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
alights  and  stands  poised  upon  the  points  of 
her  feet,  with  a  look  over  her  shoulder  of  Jierte 
and  animation  possible  to  no  other  face,  I 
think,  in  the  world.  It  was  like  a  deer, 
standing  with  expanded  nostril  and  neck  up 
lifted  to  its  loftiest  height,  at  the  first  scent 
of  his  pursuers  in  the  breeze.  It  was  the  very 
soul  of  swiftness  embodied  in  a  look  !  How 
can  I  describe  it  to  you  ? 


My  last  eight  hours  have  been  spent  between 
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Bedlam  and  the  Opera  —  one  of  those  anti 
podal  contrasts  of  which  London  life  affords  so 
many.  Thanks  to  God,  and  to  the  Howards 
who  have  arisen  in  our  time,  a  madhouse  is  no 
longer  the  heart-rending  scene  that  it  used  to 
be  ;  and  Bedlam,  though  a  place  of  melancholy 
imprisonment,  is  as  cheering  a  spectacle  to  the 
humane  as  imprisonment  can  be  made  by  care 
and  kindness.  Of  the  three  hundred  persons 
who  are  inmates  of  its  wards,  the  greater  part 
seemed  quiet  and  content,  some  playing  at  ball 
in  the  spacious  court-yards,  some  lying  on  the 
grass,  and  some  working  voluntarily  at  a  kind 
of  wheel  arranged  for  raising  water  to  their 
rooms. 

On  the  end  of  a  bench  in  one  of  the  courts, 
quite  apart  from  the  other  patients,  sat  the 
youth  who  came  up  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  country  to  marry  the  Queen  !  You  will 
remember  the  story  of  his  forcing  himself  into 
Buckingham  Palace.  He  was  a  stout,  sandy- 
haired,  sad  looking  young  man,  of,  perhaps, 
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twenty-four;  and  with  his  arms  crossed,  and 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he  sat  like  a  statue, 
never  moving  even  an  eyelash  while  we  were 
there.  There  was  a  very  gentlemanlike  man 
working  at  the  water-wheel,  or  rather  walking 
round  with  his  hand  on  the  bar  in  a  gait  that 
would  have  suited  the  most  finished  exquisite 
of  a  drawing-room  —  Mr.  Davis,  who  shot  (I 
think)  at  Lord  Londonderry.  Then  in  an 
upper  room  we  saw  the  Captain  Brown  who 
shook  his  fist  in  the  Queen's  face  when  she 
went  to  the  city,  really  a  most  officer-like  and 
handsome  fellow,  and  in  the  next  room,  poor 
old  Hatfield,  who  shot  at  George  the  Third, 
and  has  been  in  Bedlam  for  forty  years  —  quite 
sane  !  He  was  a  gallant  dragoon,  and  his  face 
is  seamed  with  scars  got  in  battle  before  his 
crime.  He  employs  himself  with  writing  poetry 
on  the  death  of  his  birds  and  cats,  whom  he  has 
outlived  in  prison  -^-  all  the  society  he  has  had 
in  this  long  and  weary  imprisonment.  He  re 
ceived  us  very  courteously,  and  called  our  at^ 
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tention  to  his  favourite  canary,  showed  us  his 
poetry,  and  all  with  a  sad,  mild,  subdued,  re 
signation  that  quite  moved  me, 

In  the  female  wards  I  saw  nothing  very 
striking  except  one  very  noble-looking  woman 
who  was  standing  at  her  grated  window,  en 
tirely  absorbed  in  reading  the  Bible.  Her 
face  expressed  the  most  heart-rending  melan 
choly  I  had  ever  witnessed.  She  has  been  for 
years  under  the  terrible  belief  that  she  has 
committed  "  the  unpardonable  sin,"  and  though 
quiet  all  the  day,  her  agony  at  night  becomes 
horrible.  What  a  comment  on  a  much  prac 
tised  mode  of  preaching  the  mild  and  forgiving 
religion  of  our  Saviour  ! 

As  I  was  leaving  one  of  the  wards,  a  young 
woman  of  nineteen  or  twenty  came  up  to  me 
with  a  very  polite  courtesy,  and  said,  "  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  released  from 
this  dreadful  place?"  "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot," 
said  I.  "  Then,"  she  replied,  laying  her  hand 
on  my  arm,  with  a  most  appealing  earnestness, 
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"  perhaps  you  will  on  Monday.  You  know 
I've  nothing  to  pack  ! "  The  matron  here  in 
terposed,  and  led  her  away,  but  she  kept  her 
eyes  on  us  till  the  door  closed.  She  was  con 
fined  there  for  the  murder  of  her  child. 

We  visited  the  kitchens,  wash-houses,  bakery, 
&c.  &c. —  all  clean,  orderly,  and  admirable,  and 
left  our  names  on  the  visiter's  book,  quite  of 
the  opinion  of  a  Frenchman  who  was  there  just 
before  us,  and  who  had  written  under  his  own 
name  this  expressive  praise  :  — "  J'ai  visite  cer 
tains  palais  mains  beaux  et  moins  lien  entretenus 
que  cette  maison  de  lafolie." 

Two  hours  after,  I  was  listening  to  the  over 
ture  of  La  Cenerentola,  and  watching  the  en 
trance  to  the  Opera  of  the  gay,  the  celebrated, 
and  the  noble.  In  the  house  I  had  left,  night 
had  brought  with  it  (as  it  does  always  to  the 
insane)  a  maddening  and  terrific  exaltation  of 
brain  and  spirit  —  but  how  different  from  that 
exaltation  of  brain  and  spirit  sought  at  the 
same  hour,  by  creatures  of  the  same  human 
L  2 
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family,  at  the  opera  !  It  was  difficult  not  to 
wonder  at  the  distribution  of  allotments  to 
mankind.  In  a  box  on  the  left  of  me  sat  the 
Queen,  keeping  time  with  a  fan  to  the  delicious 
singing  of  Pauline  Garcia,  her  favourite  minister 
standing  behind  her  chair,  and  her  Maids  of 
Honour  around — herself  the  smiling,  youthful 
and  admired  Sovereign  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  !  I  thought  of  the  poor  girl 
in  her  miserable  cell  at  Bedlam  imploring  re 
lease. 

The  Queen's  face  has  thinned  and  grown 
more  oval  since  I  saw  her  at  a  drawing-room, 
four  years  ago,  as  Princess  Victoria.  She  has 
been  compelled  to  think  since  then,  and  such 
exigencies,  in  all  stations  of  life,  work  out  the 
expression  of  the  face.  She  has  now  what  I 
should  pronounce  a  decidedly  intellectual  coun 
tenance,  a  little  petulant  withal  when  she  turns 
to  speak,  but,  on  the  whole,  quite  beautiful 
enough  for  a  Virgin  Queen.  No  particular 
attention  seemed  paid  to  her  by  the  audience. 
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She  was  dressed  less  gaily  than  many  others 
around  her :  her  box  was  at  the  left  side  of  the 
house,  undistinguished  by  any  mark  of  royalty, 
and  a  stranger  would  never  have  suspected  her 
presence. 

Pauline  Garcia  sang  better  than  I  thought  it 
possible  for  any  one  to  sing  after  Malibran  was 
dead.  She  has  her  sister's  look  about  the  fore 
head  and  eyes,  and  all  her  sister's  soul  and 
passionateness  in  her  style  of  singing.  Her 
face  is  otherwise  very  plain,  but,  plain  as  it  is, 
and  young  as  she  is,  the  opera-going  public 
prefer  her  already  to  the  beautiful  and  more 
powerful  Grisi.  The  latter  long  triumphant 
prima  donna  is  said  to  be  very  unhappy  at  her 
eclipse  by  this  new  favourite ;  and  it  is  curious 
enough  to  hear  the  hundred  and  one  faults 
found  in  the  declining  songstress  by  those  who 
once  would  not  admit  that  she  could  be  trans 
cended  on  earth.  A  very  celebrated  person, 
whom  I  remembered,  when  in  London  before, 
giving  Grisi  the  most  unqualified  eulogy,  as- 
L  3 
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sured  the  gay  admirers  in  her  box  last  night  that 
she  had  always  said  that  Grisi  had  nothing  but 
lungs  and  fine  eyes.  She  was  a  great  healthy 
Italian  girl,  and  could  sing  in  tune,  but  soul  or 
sentiment  she  never  had  !  Poor  Grisi !  Hers 
is  the  lot  of  all  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
been  much  admired.  "  Le  monde  ne  halt  rien 
autant  que  ses  idoles  quand  Us  sont  a  terre"  said 
the  wise  La  Bruyere. 


Some  of  the  most  delightful  events  in  one's 
travels  are  those  which  afford  the  least  materiel 
for  description,  and  such  is  our  sejour  of  a  few 
days  at  the  vicarage  of  B .  It  was  a  vener 
able  old  house  with  pointed  gables,  elaborate 
and  pointed  windows,  with  panes  of  glass  of 
the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  low  doors, 
narrow  staircases,  all  sorts  of  unsuspected 
rooms,  and  creepers  outside,  trellised  and 
trained  to  every  corner  and  angle.  Then 
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there  was  the  modern  wing,  with  library  and 
dining-room,  large  windows,  marble  fire-places, 
and  French  paper ;  and  in  going  from  your 
bed-room  to  breakfast,  you  might  fancy  your 
self  stepping  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  to 
Queen  Victoria's.  A  high  hedge  of  holly 
divided  the  smoothly-shaven  lawn  from  the 
churchyard,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mossgrown 
head-stones  stood  a  grey  old  church  with  four 
venerable  towers,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  old  English 
architecture  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  whole 
group,  church,  vicarage,  and  a  small  hamlet  of 
vine-covered  and  embowered  stone  cottages,  lay 
in  the  lap  of  a  gently  rising  sweep  of  hills,  and 
all  around  were  spread  landscapes  of  the  finished 
and  serene  character  peculiar  to  England  — 
rich  fields  framed  in  flowering  hedges,  clumps 
of  forest  trees,  glimpses  of  distant  parks,  country 
seats,  and  village  spires,  and  on  the  horizon  a 
line  of  mist-clad  hills,  scarce  ever  more  distinct 
L  4 
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than    the   banks  of  low-lying   clouds   retiring 
after  a  thunder-storm  in  America. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  we  were  awakened 
by  the  melody  of  the  bells  in  the  old  towers  ; 
and  with  brief  pauses  between  the  tunes,  they 
were  played  upon  most  musically,  till  the  hour 
for  the  morning  services.  We  have  little  idea 
in  America  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
chiming  of  bells  is  carried  in  England.  In  the 
towers  of  this  small  rural  church  are  hung 
eight  bells  of  different  tone,  and  the  tunes 
played  on  them  by  the  more  accomplished 
ringers  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  are  varied 
endlessly.  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  simple 
airs  as  they  died  away  over  the  valley,  with  a 
pleasure  I  can  scarcely  express.  The  morning 
was  serene  and  bright,  the  perfume  of  the 
clematis  and  jasmine  flowers  at  the  window 
penetrated  to  the  curtains  of  my  bed,  and  Sun 
day  seemed  to  have  dawned  with  the  audible 
worship  and  palpable  incense  of  nature.  We 
were  told  at  breakfast  that  the  chimes  had  been 
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unusually  merry,  and  were  a  compliment  to 
ourselves,  the  villagers  always  expressing  thus 
their  congratulations  on  the  arrival  of  guests  at 
the  Vicarage.  The  compliment  was  repeated 
between  services,  and  a  very  long  peal  rang  in 
the  twilight  — •  our  near  relationship  to  the 
vicar's  family  authorising  a  very  special  re 
joicing. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  very  ancient 
looking  and  rough,  the  pews  of  unpainted  oak, 
and  the  massive  stone  walls  simply  white 
washed.  The  congregation  was  small,  perhaps 
fifty  persons,  and  the  men  were  (with  two  ex 
ceptions)  dressed  in  russet  carters'  frocks,  and 
most  of  them  in  leather  leggins.  The  children 
sat  on  low  benches  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
one  aisle,  and  the  boys,  like  their  fathers,  were 
in  smock  frocks  of  homespun,  their  heavy  shoes 
shod  with  iron  like  horses'  hoofs,  and  their 
little  legs  buttoned  up  in  the  impenetrable 
gaiters  of  coarse  leather.  They  looked,  men 
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and  boys,,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  wear  but 
one  suit  in  this  world. 

I  was  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
service,  and  the  decorous  attention  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  the  responses.  It  was 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  simple  and  pastoral 
worship.  Each  family  had  the  name  of  their 
farm  or  place  of  residence  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  pew,  with  the  number  of  seats  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  probably  in  proportion  to 
their  tithes.  The  "  living  "  is  worth,  if  I  re 
member  right,  not  much  over  a  hundred  pounds 
—  an  insufficient  sum  to  support  so  luxurious 
a  vicarage  as  is  appended  to  it ;  but,  happily  for 
the  people,  the  vicar  chances  to  be  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  he  unites  in  his  excellent  character 
the  exemplary  pastor  with  the  physician  and 
lord  of  the  manor.  I  left  B with  the  con 
viction  that  if  peace,  contentment,  and  happi 
ness,  inhabit  one  spot  more  than  all  others  in 
a  world  whose  allotments  are  so  difficult  to 
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estimate,  it  is  the  vicarage  in  the  bosom  of  that 
rural  upland. 


We  left  B at    twelve   in   the   Brighton 

"  Age  "  —  the    "  swell   coach  "    of    England. 
We  were  to  dine  thirty  miles  nearer  London, 

at   Park,    and   we    did   the   distance   in 

exactly  three  hours,  including  a  stop  of  fifteen 
minutes  to  dine.  We  are  abused  by  all  tra 
vellers  for  our  alacrity  in  dining  on  the  road  ; 
but  what  stage-coach  in  the  United  States  ever 
limited  its  dining  time  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
what  American  dinner  of  roast,  pastry,  and 
cheese,  was  ever  despatched  so  briefly  ?  Yet 
the  travellers  to  Brighton  are  of  the  better 
class ;  and  those  who  were  my  fellow-passengers 
the  day  I  refer  to  were  particularly  well 
dressed  and  gentlemanly  —  yet  all  of  them 
achieved  a  substantial  dinnner  of  beef,  pudding, 
and  cheese,  paid  their  bills,  and  drained  their 
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glass  of  porter,  within  the  quarter  of  an  hour. 
John  Bull's  blindness  to  the  beam  in  his  own 
eye  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  hasty 
meal  is  sometimes  called  a  "  lunch  ! " 

The  two  places  beside  our  own  in  the  inside 
were  occupied  by  a  lady  and  her  maid  and 
two  children — an  interpretation  of  the  number 
two  to  which  I  would  not  have  agreed  if  I  could 
have  helped  it.  We  cannot  always  tell  at  first 
sight  what  will  be  most  amusing,  however ;  and 
the  child  of  two  years,  who  sprawled  over  my 
rheumatic  knees  with  her  mother's  permission, 
thereby  occasioning  on  my  part  a  most  fixed 
look  out  of  the  window,  furnished  me  after  a 
while  with  a  curious  bit  of  observation.  At 
one  of  the  commons  we  passed,  ihe  children 
running  out  from  a  gipsy  encampment  flung 
bunches  of  heath  flowers  into  the  coach,  which 
the  little  girl  appropriated,  and  commenced 
presenting  rather  graciously  to  her  mother,  the 
maid,  and  Mrs.  W.,  all  of  whom  received  them 
with  smiles  and  thanks.  Having  rather  a 
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sulky  face  of  my   own  when  not  particularly 
called  on  to  be  pleased,  the  child  omitted  me 
for  a  long  time  in  her  distributions.     At  last, 
after  collecting  and  re-distributing  the  flowers 
for   about  an  hour,  she  grew  suddenly  grave, 
laid  the  heath  all  out  upon  her  lap,  selected  the 
largest  and  brightest  flowers,  and  made  them 
into  a  nosegay.     My  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  seriousness  of  the  child's  occupation ;  and  I 
was  watching  her  without  thinking  my  notice 
observed,  when  she  raised  her  eyes  to  me  very 
timidly,  turned  her  new  bouquet  over  and  over, 
and  at  last,  with  a  blush,  deeper  than  I  ever 
saw  before  upon  a  child,  placed  the  flowers  in 
my  hand  and   hid   her   face  in   her  mother's 
bosom.       My   sulkiness    gave  way,  of  course, 
and  the  little  coquette's  pleasure  in  her  victory 
was  excessive.     For  the  remainder  of  the  jour 
ney,  those  who  had  given  her  their  smiles  too 
readily  were  entirely  neglected,  and  all  her  at 
tentions  were  showered  upon  the  only  one  she 
had  found  it  difficult  to  please.     I  thought  it 
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as  pretty  a  specimen  of  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  baby-hood  as  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  piece  of 
finished  coquetry  in  a  child  not  old  enough  to 
speak  plain. 

The  coachman  of  "the  Age"  was  a  young 
man  of  perhaps  thirty,  who  is  understood  to 
have  run  through  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
drives  for  a  living  —  but  he  was  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  looking  person  you  would  fancy  for  a 
"  swell  whip."  He  drove  beautifully,  and 
helped  the  passengers  out  and  in,  lifted  their 
baggage,  &c.,  very  handily,  but  evidently  shun 
ned  notice,  and  had  no  desire  to  chat  with  the 
"  outsides."  The  excessive  difficulty  in  Eng 
land  of  finding  any  clean  way  of  making  a 
living  after  the  initiatory  age  is  passed  —  a 
difficulty  which  reduced  gentlemen  feel  most 
keenly  —  probably  forced  this  person  as  it  has 
others  to  take  up  a  vocation  for  which  the 
world  fortunately  finds  an  excuse  in  eccentri 
city.  He  touches  his  hat  for  the  half  crown  or 
shilling,  although  probably  if  it  were  offered  to 
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him  when  the  whip  was  out  of  his  hand  he 
would  knock  the  giver  down  for  his  imperti 
nence.  I  may  as  well  record  here,  by  the  way, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  know 
a  comparison  between  the  expense  of  travelling 
here  and  at  home,  that  for  two  inside  places  for 
thirty  miles  the  coach  fare  was  two  pounds, 
and  the  coachman's  fee  five  shillings,  or  half-a- 
crown  each  inside.  To  get  from  the  post  town 

to Park  (two  miles)  cost  me  five-and-six- 

pence  for  a  "  fly,"  so  that  for  thirty-two  miles 
travel  I  paid  27.  10s.  6d.9  a  little  more  than 
twelve  dollars. 

And  speaking  of  vocations,  it  would  be  a 
useful  lesson  to  some  of  our  ambitious  youths 
to  try  a  beginning  at  getting  a  living  in  Eng 
land.  I  was  never  at  all  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  even  bread  and  salt  for  a  young  man? 
till  I  had  occasion  lately  to  endeavour  to  better 
the  condition  of  a  servant  of  my  own  —  a  lad 
who  has  been  with  me  four  or  five  years,  and 
whose  singular  intelligence,  good  principles,  and 
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high  self-improvement,  fitted  him,  I  thought, 
for  any  confidential  trust  or  place  whatever. 
His  own  ideas,  too,  (I  thought,  not  unreason 
ably,)  had  become  somewhat  sublimated  in 
America,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  continue 
longer  as  a  servant.  He  went  home  to  his 
mother,  a  working-woman  of  London,  and  I 
did  my  utmost,  the  month  I  was  in  town,  in 
quiring  among  all  classes  of  my  friends,  adver 
tising,  &c.,  to  find  him  any  possible  livelihood 
above  menial  service.  I  was  met  every  where 
with  the  same  answer  —  "  There  are  hundreds 
of  gentlemen's  sons  wearing  out  their  youth  in 
looking  for  the  same  thing."  I  was  told  daily 
that  it  was  quite  in  vain  —  that  apprenticeships 
were  as  much  sought  as  clerkships,  and  that 
every  avenue  to  the  making  of  a  sixpence  was 
overcrammed  and  inaccessible.  My  boy  and 
his  mother  at  last  came  to  their  senses;  and, 
consenting  to  apply  once  more  for  a  servant's 
place,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  as 
valet  to  a  bachelor,  and  is  now  gone  with  his 
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new  master  on  a  tour  to  France.  As  Harding 
the  painter  said  to  me,  when  he  returned  after 
his  foreign  trip,  "  England  is  a  great  place  to 
take  the  nonsense  out  of  people." 


When  London  shall  have  become  the  Rome 
or  Athens  of  a  fallen  empire,  (qu.  will  it 
ever?)  the  termini  of  the  railways  will  be 
among  its  finest  ruins.  That  of  the  Birming 
ham  and  Liverpool  track  is  almost  as  magni 
ficent  as  that  flower  of  sumptuousness,  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Caserta,  near  Naples.  It  is 
really  an  impressive  scene  simply  to  embark  for 
"  Brummagem  ; "  and  there  is  that  utility  in  all 
this  showy  expenditure  for  arch,  gateway,  and 
pillar,  that  no  one  is  admitted  but  the  pas 
senger,  and  you  are  refreshingly  permitted  to 
manage  your  baggage,  &c.  without  the  assist 
ance  of  a  hundred  blackguards  at  a  shilling  each. 
Then  there  are  "  Ladies'  Waiting  Rooms,"  and 
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"  Gentlemen's  Waiting  Rooms,"  and  attached 
to  them  every  possible  convenience,  studiously 
clean  and  orderly.  I  wish  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Utica  and  other  American 
railroads  would  step  over  and  take  a  sump 
tuary  hint. 

The  cars  are  divided  into  stalls,  i.  e.  each 
passenger  is  cushioned  off  by  a  stuffed  par 
tition  from  his  neighbour's  shoulder,  and  sleeps 
without  offence  or  encroachment.  When  they 
are  crowded,  that  is  an  admirable  arrangement ; 
but  I  have  found  it  very  comfortable  in  long 
journeys  in  America  to  take  advantage  of  an 
empty  car,  and  stretch  myself  to  sleep  along 
the  vacant  seat.  Here,  full  or  empty,  you  can 
occupy  but  your  upright  place.  In  every  car 
are  suspended  lamps  to  give  light  during  the 
long  passages  through  the  subterranean  tunnels. 

We  rolled  from  under  the  Brobdignag  roof 
of  the  terminus,  as  the  church  of  Mary-le-bone 
(Cockney  for  Marie-la-bonne,  but  so  carved  on 
the  frieze)  struck  six.  Our  speed  was  increased 
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presently  to  thirty  miles  in  the  hour ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  slower  rate  in  passing  the 
tunnels,  and  the  slackening  and  getting  under 
way  at  the  different  stations,  this  rate  was  kept 
up  throughout.  We  arrived  at  Liverpool  (205 
miles  or  upwards)  at  three  o'clock,  our  stoppages 
having  exceeded  an  hour  altogether. 

I  thought,  towards  the  end,  that  all  this 
might  be  very  pleasant  with  a  consignment  of 
buttons,  or  an  errand  to  Gretna  Green.  But 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  I  would  as  lief  sit 
in  an  arm-chair  and  see  bales  of  striped  green 
silk  unfolded  for  eight  hours,  as  travel  the  same 
length  of  time  by  the  railroad.  (I  have  de 
scribed  in  this  simile  exactly  the  appearance  of 
the  fields  as  you  see  them  in  flying  past.)  The 
old  women  and  cabbages  gain  by  it,  perhaps, 
for  you  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  not  girls 
and  roses.  The  washerwoman  at  her  tub  fol 
lows  the  lady  on  the  lawn  so  quickly  that  you 
confound  the  two  irresistibly  —  the  thatched 
cottages  look  like  browsing  donkeys,  and  the 
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browsing  donkeys  like  thatched  cottages  —  you 
ask  the  name  of  a  town,  and  by  the  time  you 
get  up  your  finger,  you  point  at  a  spot  three 
miles  off —  in  short,  the  salmon  well  packed  in 
straw  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  called  fresh- 
fish  after  a  journey  of  200  miles,  sees  quite  as 
much  of  the  country  as  his  most  intellectual 
fellow-passenger.  I  foresee  in  all  this  a  new 
distinction  in  phraseology.  "  Have  you  tra 
velled  in  England?"  will  soon  be  a  question 
having  no  reference  to  railroads.  The  wind 
ing  turnpike  and  cross  roads,  the  coaches  and 
post-carriages,  will  be  resumed  by  all  those  who 
consider  the  sense  of  sight  as  useful  in  travel, 
and  the  bagman  and  letter  bags  will  have  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  the  rail-cars. 

The  Adelphi  is  the  Astor  House  of  Liver 
pool,  a  very  large  and  showy  hotel  near  the 
terminus  of  the  railway.  We  were  shown 
into  rather  a  magnificent  parlour  on  our  arrival ; 
and  very  hungry  with  rail-roading  since  six  in 
the  morning,  we  ordered  dinner  at  their  ear- 
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liest  convenience.  It  came  after  a  full  hour, 
and  we  sat  down  to  four  superb  silver  covers, 
anticipating  a  meal  corresponding  to  the  stout 
person  and  pompous  manners  of  the  fattest 
waiter  I  have  seen  in  my  travels.  The  grand 
cover  was  removed  with  a  flourish  and  dis 
closed —  divers  small  bits  of  second-hand  beef 
steak,  toasted  brown  and  warped  at  the  corners 
by  a  second  fire,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
other  three  silver  pagodas,  our  eyes  were  grati 
fied  by  a  dish  of  peas  that  had  been  once  used 
for  green  soup,  three  similarly  toasted  and 
warped  mutton  chops,  and  three  potatoes. 
Quite  incredulous  of  the  cook's  intentions,  I 
ventured  to  suggest  to  the  waiter  that  he  had 
probably  mistaken  the  tray  and  brought  us  the 
dinner  of  some  sportsman's  respectable  brace  of 
pointers  ;  but  on  being  assured  that  there  were 
no  dogs  in  the  cellar,  I  sent  word  to  the  master 
of  the  house  that  we  had  rather  a  preference 
for  a  dinner  new  and  hot,  and  would  wait  till 
he  could  provide  it.  Half  an  hour  more 
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brought  up  the  landlord's  apologies  and  a  fresh 
and  hot  beef-steak,  followed  by  a  tough-crusted 
apple-pie,  custard,  and  cheese  —  and  with  a 
bottle  of  Moselle,  which  was  good,  we  finished 
our  dinner  at  one  of  the  most  expensive  and 
showy  hotels  in  England.  The  manners  and 
fare  at  the  American  hotels  being  always  de 
scribed  as  exponents  of  civilisation  by  English 
travellers,  I  shall  be  excused  for  giving  a 
counter-picture  of  one  of  the  most  boasted  of 
their  own. 

Regretting  exceedingly  that  the  recent 
mourning  of  my  two  companions  must  prevent 
their  presence  at  the  gay  festivities  of  Eglinton, 
I  put  them  on  board  the  steamer,  bound  on  a 
visit  to  relatives  in  Dublin,  and  returned  to  the 
Adelphi  to  wait  en  garpon  for  the  Glasgow 
steamer  of  Monday.  My  chamber  is  a  large 
and  well-furnished  room,  with  windows  looking 
out  on  the  area  shut  in  by  the  wings  of  the 
house ;  and  I  must  make  you  still  more  con 
tented  at  the  Astor,  by  describing  what  is  going 
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on  below  at  this  moment.  It  is  half-past  eight, 
and  a  Sunday  morning.  All  the  bells  of  the 
house,  it  seems  to  me,  are  ringing,  most  of 
them  very  impatiently,  and  in  the  area  before 
the  kitchen  windows  are  six  or  eight  idle  wai 
ters,  and  four  or  five  female  scullions,  playing, 
quarrelling,  scolding,  and  screaming ;  the  lan 
guage  of  both  men  and  women  more  profane 
and  indecent  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  before 
chanced  to  hear,  and  every  word  audible  in 
every  room  in  this  quarter  of  the  hotel.  This 
has  been  going  on  since  six  this  morning  ;  and  I 
seriously  declare  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  as 
much  indecent  conversation  in  my  life  as  for 
three  mortal  hours  must  have  "  murdered 
sleep  "  for  every  lady  and  gentleman  lodged 
on  the  rear  side  of  the  "  crack  hotel "  of 
Liverpool. 

Sick  of  the  scene  described  above,  I  went  out 
just  now  to  take  a  turn  or  two  in  my  slippers 
in  the  long  entry.     Up  and  down,  giving  me  a 
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most  appealing  stare  whenever  we  met,  dawdled 
also  the  fat  waiter  who  served  up  the  cold 
victuals  of  yesterday.  He  evidently  had  some 
errand  with  me,  but  what  I  did  not  immedi 
ately  fathom.  At  last  he  approached  — 

"  You  —  a  —  got  your  things,  sir?" 

"  What  things?" 

"  The  stick  and  umbrella,  I  carried  to  your 
bed-room,  sir." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  and  I  resumed  my 
walk. 

The  waiter  resumed  his,  and  presently  ap 
proached  again. 

"  You  —  a  —  don't  intend  to  use  the  parlour 
again,  sir?" 

"  No  :  I  have  explained  to  t  hemaster  of  the 
house  that  I  shall  breakfast  in  the  coffee-room." 
And  again  I  walked  on. 

My  friend  began  again  at  the  next  turn. 

"  You  —  a  —  pay  for  those  ladies'  dinner 
yourself,  sir?" 

"  Yes."     I  walked  on  once  more. 
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Once  more  approaches  my  fat  incubus,  and 
with  a  twirl  of  the  towel  in  his  hand  looks 
as  if  he  would  fain  be  delivered  of  something. 

"  Why  the  d — 1  am  I  badgered  in  this  way  ?  " 
I  stormed  out  at  last,  losing  patience  at  his 
stammering  hesitation,  and  making  a  move  to 
get  round  the  fat  obstruction  and  pursue  my 
walk. 

"Will  you  —  a  —  remember  the  waiter,  if 
you  please,  sir?" 

"  Oh !  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  to  pay  the 
waiter  at  every  meal.  I  generally  do  it  when 
I  leave  the  house.  Perhaps  you'll  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  finish  my  walk,  and  trust  me 
till  to-morrow  morning?" 

P.  S.  Evening  in  the  coffee-room. — They  say 
the  best  beginning  in  love  is  a  decided  aversion, 
and  badly  as  I  began  at  Liverpool,  I  shall 
always  have  a  tender  recollection  of  it  for  the 
admirable  and  unequalled  luxury  of  its  baths. 
A  long  and  beautiful  Grecian  building  crests 
the  head  of  George's  Pier,  built  by  the  Corpor- 
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ation  of  Liverpool,  and  devoted  exclusively  to 
salt-water  baths.  I  walked  down  in  the  twi 
light  to  enjoy  this  refreshing  luxury,  and  it 
being  Sunday  evening,  I  was  shown  into  the 
ladies'  end  of  the  building.  The  room  where 
I  waited  till  the  bath  was  prepared  was  a  lofty 
and  finely  proportioned  apartment,  elegantly 
furnished,  and  lined  with  superbly  bound  books 
and  pictures,  the  tables  covered  with  engravings, 
and  the  whole  thing  looked  like  a  central 
apartment  in  a  nobleman's  residence.  A  boy 
showed  me  presently  into  a  small  drawing-room, 
to  which  was  attached  a  bath  closet,  the  two 
rooms  lined,  boudoir  fashion,  with  chintz,  a  clock 
over  the  bath,  a  nice  carpet  and  stove,  in  short, 
every  luxury  possible  to  such  an  establishment. 
I  asked  the  boy  if  the  gentlemen's  baths  were  as 
elegant  as  these.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  said :  ( {  there 
are  two  splendid  pictures  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  Catskill."  "  Who  painted  them  ?"  "  Mr. 
Wall."  "And  whose  are  they?"  "They 
belong  to  our  father,  sir ! "  I  made  up  my 
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mind  that  "  our  father  "  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
a  credit  to  Liverpool. 


I  have  just  returned  from  the  dinner  given  to 
Macready  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern.  The 
hall,  so  celebrated  for  public  "  feeds,"  is  a 
beautiful  room  of  a  very  showy  style  of  archi 
tecture,  with  three  galleries,  and  a  raised  floor 
at  the  end  usually  occupied  by  the  cross  table. 
It  accommodated  on  this  occasion  four  hundred 
persons. 

From  the  peculiar  object  of  the  meeting  to 
do  honour  to  an  actor  for  his  intellectual  quali 
ties,  and  for  his  efforts  to  spiritualise  and 
elevate  the  stage,  there  probably  never  was 
collected  together  in  one  room  so  much 
talent  and  accomplishment.  Artists,  authors, 
critics,  publishers,  and  amateurs  of  the  stage 
—  a  large  body  in  London  —  made  up  the  com 
pany.  My  attention  was  called  by  one  of  my 
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neighbours  to  the  singularly  superior  character 
of  the  heads  about  us,  and  I  had  already 
observed  the  striking  difference,  both  in  head 
and  physiognomy,  between  this  and  a  common 
assemblage  of  men.  Most  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  press,  it  was  said,  were 
present;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a 
worthy  service  to  the  world  had  some  shorn 
Samson,  among  the  authors,  pulled  the  temple 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Philistines. 

The  cry  of  "  Make  way  I"  introduced  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
—  a  stout,  mild-looking,  dignified  old  man, 
wearing  a  close  black  scull-cap  and  the  star 
and  riband.  He  was  followed  by  Lord  Conyng- 
ham,  who,  as  Grand  Chamberlain,  had  done 
much  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  drama; 
by  Lord  Nugent  (whom  I  had  last  seen  sail 
ing  a  scampavia  in  the  bay  of  Corfu),  by  Sir 
Lytton  Bulwer,  Mr.  Sheil,  Sir  Martin  Shee, 
Young  the  actor,  Mr.  Milnes  the  poet,  and 
other  distinguished  men.  I  should  have  said, 
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by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Macready  followed  next 
his  Royal  Highness. 

The  cheering  and  huzzas  as  this  procession 
walked  up  the  room  were  completely  deafening. 
Macready  looked  deadly  pale  and  rather  over 
come  ;  and  amid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  the  stunning  uproar  of  four  hundred  "  gen 
tlemen  and  scholars,"  the  Duke  placed  the 
tragedian  at  his  right  hand,  and  took  his  seat 
before  the  turbot. 

The  dinner  was  an  uncommonly  bad  one ; 
but  of  this  I  had  been  forewarned,  and  so  had 
taken  a  provisory  chop  at  the  club.  I  had 
leisure,  therefore,  to  look  about  me,  and  truly 

there  was  work  enough  for  the  eyes.  M 's 

head  interested  me  more  than  any  one's  else,  for 
it  was  the  personification  of  his  lofty,  liberal, 
and  poetic  genius.  His  hair,  which  was  long 
and  profuse,  curled  in  tendrils  over  the  loftiest 
forehead ;  but  about  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
lay  all  the  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up 
a  voluptuous  yet  generous,  an  enthusiastic  and 
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fiery,  yet  self-possessed  and  well  directed  cha 
racter.  He  was  excessively  handsome ;  yet  it 
was  the  beauty  of  Masaniello,  or  Salvator  Rosa, 
with  more  of  intellect  than  both  together.  All 
in  all,  I  never  saw  a  finer  face  for  an  artist ;  and 
judging  from  his  looks  and  from  his  works  (he  is 
perhaps  twenty-four),  I  would  stake  my  sagacity 
on  a  bold  prophecy  of  his  greatness. 

On   the  same  side  were  the   L s,    very 

quiet-looking  men,  and  S*—  the  portrait- 
painter,  a  merry-looking  grenadier,  and  L 

B the  poet,  with  a  face  like  a  poet.     Near 

me    was    L ,    the   painter,    poet,    novelist, 

song  and  music  writer,  dramatist,  and  good 
fellow  —  seven  characters  of  which  his  friends 
scarce  know  in  which  he  is  most  excellent  — 
and  he  has  a  round  Irish  face,  with  a  bright 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  plump  little  body  which 
carries  off  all  his  gifts  as  if  they  were  no  load 
at  all.  —  And  on  my  left  was  S ,  the  glo 
rious  painter  of  Venice,  of  the  battle  of  Tra 
falgar,  the  unequalled  painter  of  the  sea  in 
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all  its  belongings ;  and  you  would  take  him  for 
a  gallant  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  with  the  fire 
of  a  score  of  battles  asleep  in  his  eye,  and  the 
roughening  of  a  hundred  tempests  in  his  cheek. 
A  franker  and  more  manly  face  would  not 
cross  your  eye  in  a  year's  travel. 

Mr.  J was  just  beyond,  a  tall,  sagacious- 
looking,  good  humoured  person  of  forty-five. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  kind  manners,  and  was 
treated  with  great  marks  of  liking  and  respect 
by  all  about  him.  But  directly  opposite  to 
me  sat  so  exact  a  picture  of  Paul  Pry  as  he  is 
represented  on  the  stage,  particularly  of  my 
friend  Finn  in  that  character,  that  it  was  diffi 
cult  not  to  smile  in  looking  at  him.  To  my 
surprise,  I  heard  some  one  behind  me  point 
him  out,  soon  after,  as  the  well-known  original 
in  that  character  —  the  gentleman,  whose  pe 
culiarities  of  person,  as  well  as  manners,  were 
copied  in  the  farce  of  Mr.  Poole.  —  "  That's 
my  name  —  what's  yours?"  said  he  the  mo 
ment  after  he  had  seated  himself,  thrusting 
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his  card  close  to  the  nose  of  the  gentleman 
next  him.  I  took  it  of  course  for  a  piece  of 
fun  between  two  very  old  friends,  but  to  my 
astonishment  the  gentleman  next  him  was  as 
much  astonished  as  I. 

The  few  servants  scattered  up  and  down 
were  deaf  to  every  thing  but  calls  for  cham 
pagne,  (furnished  only  at  an  extra  charge  when 
called  for  —  a  very  mean  system  for  a  public 
dinner,  by  the  way,)  and  the  wines  on  the  table 
seemed  selected  to  drive  one  to  champagne  or 
the  doctor.  Each  person  had  four  plates,  and 
when  used,  they  were  to  be  put  under  the 
bench,  or  on  the  top  of  your  head,  or  to  be 
sat  upon,  or  what  you  would,  except  to  be  taken 
away,  and  the  soup  and  fish,  and  the  roast  and 
boiled  and  all,  having  been  put  on  together, 
was  all  removed  at  one  fell  swoop  —  the  entire 
operation  of  dinner  having  lasted  just  twenty- 
Jive  minutes.  Keep  this  fact  till  we  are  re 
corded  by  some  new  English  traveller  as  the 
most  expeditious  eaters  in  Christendom. 
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Here  end  my  croakings,  however,  for  the 
speeches  commenced  directly,  and  admirable 
they  were.  To  the  undoing  of  much  prejudice 
got  by  hearsay,  I  listened  to  Bulwer.  He  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  graceful  and 
effective  speaker  I  ever  heard  in  England. 
All  the  world  tells  you  that  he  makes  signal 
failures  in  oratory  —  yet  he  rose,  when  his 
health  was  drank,  and  in  self-possessed,  grace 
ful,  unhesitating  language,  playful,  yet  dig 
nified,  warm,  yet  not  extravagant,  he  replied 
to  the  compliments  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
brought  forward  his  plan  (as  you  have  seen  it 
reported  in  the  papers)  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  theatre  for  the  legitimate  drama  and 
Macready.  I  remember  once  hearing  that 
Bulwer  had  a  belief  in  his  future  eminence  as 
an  orator  —  and  I  would  warrant  his  warmest 
anticipations  in  that  career  of  ambition.  He 
is  a  better  speaker  than  Sheil,  who  followed 
him,  and  Sheil  is  renowned  as  an  orator. 
Really  there  is  nothing  like  one's  own  eyes 

VOL.  in.  N 
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and  ears  in  this  world  of  envy  and  misrepre 
sentation. 

D sat  near  Sheil,  at  the  cross  table,  very 

silent,  as  is  his  custom  and  that  of  most  keen 

observers.     The  courtly  Sir  M S was 

near  B ,  looking  like  some  fine  old  picture 

of  a  wit  of  Charles  the  Second's  time,  and  he  and 

Y the  actor  made  two  very  apposite  and 

gentlemanlike  speeches.  I  believe  I  have  told 
you  nearly  all  that  struck  me,  except  what  was 
reported  in  the  gazettes,  and  that  you  have  no 
need  to  read  over  again.  I  got  away  at  eleven, 
and  reached  the  opera  in  time  to  hear  the  last 
act  of  the  Puritani,  and  see  the  Ellslers  dance 
in  the  ballet,  and  with  a  look-in  at  a  ball,  I 
concluded  one  of  those  exhausting,  exciting, 
overdone  London  days,  which  are  pleasanter 
to  remember  than  to  enjoy,  and  pleasanter  to 
read  about  than  either. 


One   of  the   most    elegant    and    agreeable 
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persons   I   ever   saw  was    Miss  P ,  and    I 

think  her  conversation  more  delightful  to  re 
member  than  any  person's  I  ever  knew.  A 
distinguished  artist  told  me  that  he  remembered 
her  when  she  was  his  beau-ideal  of  female 
beauty;  but  in  those  days  she  was  more  "fancy- 
rapt,"  and  gave  in  less  to  the  current  and 
spirit  of  society.  Age  has  made  her,  if  it  may 
be  so  expressed,  less  selfish  in  her  use  of 
thought,  and  she  pours  it  forth,  like  Pactolus 

—  that  gold  which  is  sand  from  others.     She 
is  still  what  I  should  call  a  handsome  woman, 
or,  if  that  be  not  allowed,  she  is  the  wreck  of 
more  than  a  common  allotment  of  beauty,  and 
looks  it.     Her  person  is  remarkably  erect,  her 
eyes    and    eyelids    (in    this  latter  resembling 
Scott)  very  heavily  moulded,  and  her  smile  is 
beautiful.      It  strikes  me  that  it  always  is  so 

—  where  it  ever  was.      The  smile  seems  to  be 
the  work  of  the  soul. 

I  have  passed  months  under  the  same  roof 

with  Miss  P ,  and  nothing  gave  me  more 

N  2 
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pleasure  than  to  find  the  company  in  that  hos 
pitable  house  dwindled  to  a  "  fit  audience 
though  few,"  and  gathered  around  the  figure 
in  deep  mourning  which  occupied  the  warmest 
corner  of  the  sofa.  In  any  vein,  and  d-propos 
to  the  gravest  and  the  gayest  subject,  her  well- 
stored  mind  and  memory  flowed  forth  in  the 
same  rich  current  of  mingled  story  and  reflec 
tion,  and  I  never  saw  an  impatient  listener 
beside  her.  I  recollect,  one  evening,  a  lady's 
singing  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  and  some  one 
remarking  (rather  unseritimentally),  at  the 

close,    "  By   the  by,  what   is   Lady (the 

authoress  of  the  ballad)  doing  with  so  many 
carpenters.  Berkeley  Square  is  quite  deafened 
with  their  hammering!"  "  A-propos  of  car 
penters  and  Lady ,"  said  Miss  P , 

"  this  same  charming  ballad  writer  owes  some 
thing  to  the  craft.  She  was  better  born  than 
provided  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  in  her 
younger  days  was  once  on  a  visit  to  a  noble 
house,  when  to  her  dismay  a  large  and  fashion- 
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able  company  arrived,  who  brought  with  them 
a  mania  for  private  theatricals.  Her  wardrobe 
was  very  slender,  barely  sufficient  for  the  or 
dinary  events  of  a  week-day,  and  her  purse 
contained  one  solitary  shilling.  To  leave  the 
house  was  out  of  the  question,  to  feign  illness 
as  much  so,  and  to  decline  taking  a  part  was 
impossible,  for  her  talent  and  sprightliness  were 
the  hope  of  the  theatre.  A  part  was  cast  for 
her,  and,  in  despair,  she  excused  herself  from 
the  gay  party  bound  to  the  country  town  to 
make  purchases  of  silk  and  satin,  and  shut 
herself  up,  a  prey  to  mortified  low  spirits. 
The  character  required  a  smart  village  dress, 
and  it  certainly  did  not  seem 'that  it  could  come 
out  of  a  shilling.  She  sat  at  her  window, 
biting  her  lips,  and  turning  over  in  her  mind 
whether  she  could  borrow  of  some  one,  when 
her  attention  was  attracted  to  a  carpenter,  who 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  stage  in 
the  large  hall,  and  who,  in  the  court  below,  was 
turning  off  from  his  plane  broad  and  long 
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shavings  of  a  peculiarly  striped  wood.  It 
struck  her  that  it  was  like  riband.  The  next 
moment  she  was  below,  and  begged  of  the  man 
to  give  her  half-a-dozen  lengths  as  smooth  as  he 
could  shave  them.  He  performed  his  task  well, 
and  depositing  them  in  her  apartment,  she  set 
off  alone  on  horseback  to  the  village,  and  with 
her  single  shilling  succeeded  in  purchasing  a 
chip  hat  of  the  coarsest  fabric.  She  carried  it 
home,  exultingly,  trimmed  it  with  her  pine 
shavings,  and  on  the  evening  of  performance 
appeared  with  a  white  dress,  and  hat  and  belt 
ribands  which  were  the  envy  of  the  audience. 
The  success  of  her  invention  gave  her  spirits  and 
assurance,  and  she  played  to  admiration.  The 
sequel  will  justify  my  first  remark.  She  made 
a  conquest  on  that  night  of  one  of  her  titled 
auditors,  whom  she  afterwards  married.  You 

will  allow  that   Lady may  afford  to   be 

tolerant  of  carpenters." 

An  eminent  clergyman  one  evening  became 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  a  wonder  was 
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expressed  that  he  had  never  married.      "  That 
wonder,"    said   Miss    P ,    "  was   once   ex 
pressed  to  the  reverend  gentleman  himself  in 
my    hearing,   and   he   told  a  story  in  answer 
which  I  will  tell  you  —  and  perhaps,  slight  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  the  history  of  other  hearts  as 
sensitive  and  delicate  as  his  own.     Soon  after 
his  ordination,  he  preached,  once  every  Sabbath, 
for  a  clergyman   in  a  small  village  not  twenty 
miles   from   London.       Among    his    auditors, 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  he  observed  a  young 
lady,  who  always  occupied  a  certain  seat,  and 
whose  close  attention  began  insensibly  to  grow 
to   him   an   object  of    thought   and   pleasure. 
She  left  the  church  as  soon  as  service  was  over, 
and  it  so  chanced  that  he  went  on  for  a  year 
without  knowing  her  name;  but  his  sermon  was 
never  written  without  many  a  thought  how  she 
would  approve  it,  nor  preached  with  satisfaction 
unless  he  read  approbation  in  her  face.     Gra 
dually  he  came  to  think  of  her  at  other  times 
than  when  writing  sermons,  and  to  wish  to  see 
N  4 
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her  on  other  days  than  Sundays ;  but  the 
weeks  slipped  on,  and  though  he  fancied  that 
she  grew  paler  and  thinner,  he  never  brought 
himself  to  the  resolution  either  to  ask  her  name 
or  to  seek  to  speak  with  her.  By  these  silent 
steps,  however,  love  had  worked  into  his  heart, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  her  ac 
quaintance  and  marry  her,  if  possible,  when 
one  day  he  was  sent  for  to  minister  at  a  funeral. 
The  face  of  the  corpse  was  the  same  that  had 
looked  up  to  him  Sunday  after  Sunday,  till  he 
had  learned  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  religion  and 
his  life.  He  was  unable  to  perform  the  service, 
and  another  clergyman  present  officiated ;  and 
after  she  was  buried,  her  father  took  him  aside 
and  begged  his  pardon  for  giving  him  pain— * 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  tell  him 
that  his  daughter  had  mentioned  his  name  with 
her  last  breath,  and  he  was  afraid  that  a  con 
cealed  affection  for  him  had  hurried  her  to 
the  grave.  Since  that,  said  the  clergyman  in 
question,  my  heart  has  been  dead  within  me, 
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and  I  look  forward  only.     I  shall  speak  to  her 
in  heaven." 


London  is  wonderfully  embellished  within 
the  last  three  years  —  not  so  much  by  new 
buildings,  public  or  private,  but  by  the  almost 
insane  rivalry  that  exists  among  the  trades 
men  to  outshow  each  other  in  the  expensive 
magnificence  of  their  shops.  When  I  was  in 
England  before,  there  were  two  or  three  of 
these  palaces  of  columns  and  plate-glass  —  a 
couple  of  shawl  shops,  and  a  glass  warehouse 
or  two,  but  now  the  West  End  and  the  City 
have  each  their  scores  of  establishments  of 
which  you  would  think  the  plate-glass  alone 
would  ruin  any  body  but  Aladdin.  After  an 
absence  of  a  month  from  town  lately,  I  gave 
myself  the  always  delightful  treat  of  an  after- 
dinner  ramble  among  the  illuminated  palaces 
of  Regent  Street  and  its  neighbourhood,  and, 
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to  my  surprise,  found  four  new  wonders  of  this 
description  —  a  shawl- house  in  the  upper  Re 
gent  Circus,  a  silk-mercer's  in  Oxford  Street, 
a  whipmaker's  in  Regent  Street,  and  a  fancy 
stationer's  in  the  Quadrant  —  either  of  which 
establishments  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been 
the  talk  of  all  Europe.  The  first-mentioned 
warehouse  lines  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
Regent  Circus,  and  turns  the  corner  of  Oxford 
Street  with  what  seems  but  one  window  —  a 
series  of  glass  plates,  only  divided  by  brass  rods, 
reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  roof — window 
panes  twelve  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  feet 
broad!  The  opportunity  which  this  immense 
transparency  of  front  gives  for  the  display  of 
goods  is  proportionately  improved ;  and  in  the 
mixture  of  colours  and  fabrics  to  attract  atten 
tion  there  is  evidently  no  small  degree  of  art  — 
so  harmonious  are  the  colours  and  yet  so 
gorgeous  the  show.  I  see  that  several  more 
renovations  are  taking  place  in  different  parts 
of  both  "  city "  and  "  town ;"  and  London 
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promises,  somewhere  in  the  next  decimals,  to 
complete  its  emergence  from  the  chrysalis  with 
a  glory  to  which  Eastern  tales  will  be  very 
gingerbread  matters  indeed. 

If  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience  and 
by  what  I  can  see  in  the  streets,  all  this  night- 
splendour  out  of  doors  empties  the  play-houses 
—  for   I  would  rather  walk  Regent  Street  of 
an  evening    than    see  ninety-nine   plays   in  a 
hundred;  and  so  think,  apparently,  multitudes 
of  people,  who  stroll  up  and   down  the  clean 
and  broad  London  sidewalks,  gazing  in  at  the 
gorgeous  succession  of  shop-windows,  and  by 
the  day-bright  glare    of  the  illumination   ex 
changing  nods  and  smiles  —  the  street,  indeed, 
becoming  gradually  a  fashionable  evening  pro 
menade,  as  cheap  as  it  is  amusing  and  delight 
ful.     There  are  large  classes  of  society,  who 
find   the   evenings   long    in    their   dingy  and 
inconvenient  homes,  and  who  must  go  somewhere  ; 
and   while  the   streets  were  dark  and   poorly 
paved  arid  lighted  the  play-house  was  the  only 
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resort  where  they  could  beguile  their  cares 
with  splendour  and  amusement,  and  in  those 
days  theatricals  flourished,  as  in  these  days  of 
improved  thoroughfares  and  gay  shops  they 
evidently  languish.  I  will  lend  the  hint  to 
the  next  essayist  on  the  "  Decline  of  the 
Drama." 

The  increased  attractiveness  of  London,  from 
thus  disclosing  the  secrets  of  its  wondrous  wealth, 
compensates  in  a  degree  for  what  increases  as 
rapidly  on  me  —  the  distastefulness  of  the 
country,  from  the  forbidding  and  repulsive  ex- 
clusiveness  of  high  garden  walls,  impermeable 
shrubberies,  and  every  sort  of  contrivance  for 
confining  the  traveller  to  the  road  and  nothing 
but  the  road.  What  should  we  say  in  America 
to  travelling  miles  between  two  brick  walls, 
with  no  prospect  but  the  branches  of  over 
hanging  trees  from  the  invisible  park  lands  on 
either  side,  and  the  alley  of  cloudy  sky  over 
head  ?  How  tantalising  to  pass  daily  by  a 
noble  estate  with  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture 
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in  its  centre,  and  see  no  more  bf  it  than  a  rustic 
lodge  and  some  miles  of  the  tops  of  trees  over 
a  paling  !  All  this  to  me  is  oppressive  —  I  feel 
abridged  of  breathing-room  and  eye-sight  — 
deprived  of  my  liberty  —  robbed  of  my  horizon. 
Much  as  I  admire  high  preservation  and  cul 
tivation,  I  would  compromise  for  a  "  snake- 
fence"  all  over  England. 

On  a  visit  to  a  friend  a  week  or  two  since  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  I  chanced, 
during  a  long  walk,  to  get  a  glimpse  over  the 
wall  of  a  nicely-gravelled  and  secluded  path, 
which  commanded  what  the  proprietor's  fence 
enviously  shut  from  the  road  —  a  noble  view  of 
London  and  the  Thames.  Accustomed  to  see 
people  traversing  my  own  lawn  and  fields  in 
America  without  question,  as  suits  their  pur 
pose,  and  tired  of  the  bricks,  hedges,  and 
placards  of  blacking  and  pills,  I  jumped  the 
fence,  and  with  feelings  of  great  relief  and 
expansion  aired  my  eyes  and  my  imagination 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  my  friend's  opulent 
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neighbour.  The  Thames  with  its  innumerable 
steamers,  men-of-war,  yachts,  wherries,  and 
ships  —  a  vein  of  commercial  and  maritime  life 
lying  between  the  soft  green  meadows  of  Kent 
and  Essex  —  formed  a  delicious  picture  of  con 
trast  and  meaning  beauty,  which  I  gazed  upon 
with  great  delight  for  —  some  ten  minutes.  In 

about  that  time  I  was  perceived  by  Mr.  B 's 

gardener,  who,  with  a  very  pokerish-looking 
stick  in  his  hand,  came  running  towards  me, 
evidently,  by  his  pace,  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  audacious  intruder.  He  came 
up  to  where  I  stood,  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
demanded,  with  a  tight  grasp  of  his  stick,  what 
business  I  had  there.  I  was  not  very  well  pre 
pared  with  an  answer,  and  short  of  beating  the 
man  for  his  impudence  (which  in  several  ways 
might  have  been  a  losing  job),  I  did  not  see  my 

way  very  clearly  out  of  Mr.  B 's  grounds. 

My  first  intention,  to  call  on  the  proprietor 
and  apologise  for  my  intrusion  while  I  com 
plained  of  the  man's  insolence,  was  defeated  by 
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the   information,    evidently   correct,   that    Mr. 

B was  not  resident  at  the  place,  and  so  I  was 

walked  out  of  the  lodge-gate  with  a  vagabond's 
warning  —  never  to  let  him  "  catch  me  there 
again!"  So  much  for  my  liberal  translation 
of  a  park-fence  ! 

This  spirit  of  exclusion  makes  itself  even 
more  disagreeably  felt  where  a  gentleman's 
paling  chances  to  include  any  natural  curiosity. 
One  of  the  wildest,  as  well  as  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  spots  on  earth,  is  the  Dargle,  in  the 
county  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.  It  is  interesting, 
besides,  as  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  orator 
and  patriot  Grattan.  To  get  to  it,  we  were 
let  through  a  gate  by  an  old  man,  who  received 
a  douceur ;  we  crossed  a  newly  reaped  field, 
and  came  to  another  gate ;  another  person 
opened  this,  and  we  paid  another  shilling.  We 
walked  on  towards  the  glen,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  path,  without  any  object  apparently  but 
the  toll,  there  was  another  locked  gate,  and 
another  porter  to  pay ;  and  when  we  made  our 
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exit  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  grounds, 
after  seeing  the  Dargle,  there  was  &  fourth  gate 
and  a  fourth  porter.  The  first  field  and  fee 
belonged,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  a  Captain 
Somebody,  but  the  other  three  gates  belong  to 
the  present  Mr.  Grattan,  who  is  very  welcome 
to  my  three  shillings,  either  as  a  tribute  to  his 
father's  memory,  or  to  the  beauty  of  Tinnehinch 
and  the  Dargle.  But  on  whichever  ground  he 
pockets  it,  the  mode  of  assessment  is,  to  say  the 
least,  ungracious.  Without  subjecting  myself 
to  the  charge  of  a  mercenary  feeling,  I  think  I 
may  say  that  the  enthusiasm  for  natural  scenery 
is  very  much  clipped  and  be-littled  by  seeing 
it  at  a  shilling  the  perch  —  paying  the  money 
and  taking  the  look.  I  should  think  no  sum 
lost  which  was  expended  in  bringing  me  to  so 
romantic  a  glen  as  the  Dargle ;  but  it  should  be 
levied  somewhere  else  than  within  sound  of  its 
wild  waterfall  —  somewhere  else  than  midway 
between  the  waterfall  and  the  fine  mansion  of 
Tinnehinch. 
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The  fish  most  "  out  of  water  "  in  the  world 
is  certainly  a  Frenchman  in  England  without 
acquaintances.  The  illness  of  a  friend  has 
lately  occasioned  me  one  or  two  hasty  visits  to 
Brighton  ;  and  being  abandoned  on  the  first 
evening  to  the  solitary  mercies  of  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  hotel,  I  amused  myself  not  a  little 
with  watching  the  ennui  of  one  of  these  unfor 
tunate  foreigners,  who  was  evidently  there  sim 
ply  to  qualify  himself  to  say  that  he  had  been 
at  Brighton  in  the  season.  I  arrived  late,  and 
was  dining  by  myself  at  one  of  the  small  tables, 
when,  without  looking  uff,  I  became  aware  that 
some  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  was 
watching  me  very  steadily.  The  place  was  as 
silent  as  coffee-rooms  usually  are  after  the 
dinner-hour,  the  rustling  of  newspapers  the 
only  sound  that  disturbed  the  digestion  of  the 
eight  or  ten  persons  present,  when  the  unmis- 
takeable  call  of  "  Vaitare  !"  informed  me  that  if 

VOL.  III.  O 
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I  looked  up  I  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a 
Frenchman.  The  waiter  entered  at  the  call, 
and  after  a  considerable  parley  with  my  opposite 
neighbour,  came  over  to  me  and  said  in  rather 
an  apologetic  tone,  "  Beg  pardon.  Sir,  but  the 
shevaleer  wishes  to  know  if  your  name  is 
Coopair"  Not  very  much  inclined,  fatigued  as 
I  was,  for  a  conversation  in  French,  which  I 
saw  would  be  the  result  of  a  polite  answer  to 
his  question,  I  merely  shook  my  head,  and 
took  up  the  newspaper.  The  Frenchman  drew 
a  long  sigh,  poured  out  his  last  glass  of  claret, 
and  crossing  his  thumbs  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  fell  into  a  profound  study  of  the  grain  of 
the  mahogany. 

What  with  dawdling  over  coffee  and  tea  and 
reading  half-a-dozen  newspapers,  I  whiled  away 
the  time  till  ten  o'clock,  pitying  occasionally 
the  unhappy  chevalier,  who  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  a  person  bored  to  the  last  ex 
tremity.  One  person  after  another  called  for  a 
bed-room  candle,  and  exit  finally  the  French- 
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man  himself,  making  me,  however,  a  most 
courteous  bow  as  he  passed  out.  There  were 
two  gentlemen  left  in  the  room,  one  a  tall  and 
thin  old  man  of  seventy,  the  other  a  short 
portly  gentleman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  both 
quite  bald.  They  rose  together  and  came  to 
the  fire  near  which  I  was  sitting. 

"  That  last  man  who  went  out  calls  himself 
a  chevalier,"  said  the  thin  gentleman. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  stout  friend  —  "  he  took  me 
for  a  Mr.  Cooper  he  had  travelled  with." 

"  The  deuce  he  did,"  said  the  other  —  "  why, 
he  took  me  for  a  Mr.  Cooper,  too,  and  we  are 
not  very  much  alike." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,"  said  I  —  "he 
took  me  for  this  Mr.  Cooper  too." 

The  Frenchman's  ruse  was  discovered.  It 
was  instead  of  a  snuff-box  —  a  way  he  had  of 
making  acquaintance.  We  had  a  good  laugh 
at  our  triple  resemblance  (three  men  more 
unlike  it  would  be  difficult  to  find),  and  bidding 
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the  two  Messrs.  Cooper  good  night,   I  followed 
the  ingenious  chevalier  up  stairs. 

The  next  morning  I  came  down  rather  late 
to  breakfast,  and  found  my  friend  chipping  his 
egg-shells  to  pieces  at  the  table  next  to  the  one 
I  had  occupied  the  night  before.  He  rose  im 
mediately  with  a  look  of  radiant  relief  in  his 
countenance,  made  a  most  elaborate  apology 
for  having  taken  me  for  Mr.  Cooper,  (whom  I 
was  so  like,  cependant,  that  we  should  be  mis 
taken  for  each  other  by  our  nearest  friends,) 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Cooper  himself,  if 
he  had  entered  by  chance,  would  have  returned 
the  compliment,  and  taken  me  for  the  cheva 
lier's  most  intimate  friend  and  fellow-traveller. 

I  remained  three  or  four  days  at  Brighton, 
and  never  discovered  in  that  time  that  the 
chevalier's  ruse  succeeded  with  any  other  person. 
I  was  his  only  successful  resemblance  to  "  Mon 
sieur  Coopair."  He  always  waited  breakfast 
for  me  in  the  coffee-room,  and  when  I  called 
for  my  bill  on  the  last  morning,  he  dropped  his 
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knife  and  asked  if  I  was  going  to  London  — 
and  at  what  hour  —  and  if  I  would  be  so 
obliging  as  to  take  a  place  for  him  in  the  same 
coach. 

It  was  a  remarkably  fine  day ;  and  with  my 
friend  by  my  side  outside  of  "  the  Age,"  we 
sped  on  towards  London,  the  sun  getting  dim 
mer  and  dimmer,  and  the  fog  thicker  and  more 
chilly  at  every  mile  farther  from  the  sea.  It 
was  a  trying  atmosphere  for  the  best  of  spirits 
—  let  alone  the  ever-depressed  bosom  of  a 
stranger  in  England.  The  coach  stopped  at 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  I  ordered  down 
my  baggage,  and  informed  my  friend,  for  the 
first  time,  that  I  was  bound  to  a  country-house 
six  miles  from  town.  I  scarce  know  how  I 
had  escaped  telling  him  of  it  before,  but  his 
"  impossible,  mon  ami !  "  was  said  in  a  tone  and 
accompanied  with  a  look  of  the  most  complete 
surprise  and  despair.  I  was  evidently  his  only 
hope  in  London. 

I  went  up  to  town  a  day  or  two  after ;  and  in 
o  3 
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making  my  way  to  Paternoster  Row,  I  saw  my 
friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strand,  with 
his  hands  thrust  up  to  the  wrists  in  the  pockets 
of  his  "  Taglioni,"  and  his  hat  jammed  down 
over  his  eyes,  looking  into  the  shop  windows 
without  much  distinction  between  the  trunk- 
maker's  and  the  printsellers  —  evidently  miser 
able  beyond  being  amused  at  any  thing.  I  was 
too  much  in  a  hurry  to  cross  over  and  resume 
my  office  of  escape-valve  to  his  ennui,  and  I  soon 
outwalked  his  slow  pace,  and  lost  sight  of  him. 
Whatever  title  he  had  to  the  "  chevalier  "  (and 
he  was  decidedly  too  deficient  in  address  to 
belong  to  the  order  "  d'industrie  "),  he  had  no 
letter  of  recommendation  in  his  personal  ap 
pearance,  and  as  little  the  air  of  even  a  French 
man  of  "  quality  "  as  any  man  I  ever  saw  in  the 
station  of  a  gentleman.  He  is,  in  short,  the 
person  who  would  first  occur  to  me  if  I  were  to 
see  a  paragraph  in  the  Times  headed  "  Suicide 
by  a  foreigner." 

Revenons  un  pen.     Brighton   at  this   season 
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(November)  enjoys  a  climate,  which,  as  a  change 
from  the  heavy  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  is  extremely  exhilarating  and  agree 
able.  Though  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  was 
rainy,  a  walk  up  the  West  Cliff  gave  me  a  feeling 
of  elasticity  and  lightness  of  spirits,  of  which  I 
was  beginning  to  forget  the  very  existence,  in 
the  eternal  fogs  of  the  six  months  I  had  passed 
inland.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  passion  of  the 
English  for  Brighton.  It  is,  in  addition  to  the 
excellence  of  the  air,  both  a  magnificent  city 
and  the  most  advantageous  ground  for  the  dis 
comfiture  of  the  common  enemy,  "winter and 
rough  weather."  The  miles  of  broad  gravel- 
walk  just  out  of  reach  of  the  surf  of  the  .sea, 
so  hard  and  so  smoothly  rolled  that  they  are 
dry  in  five  minutes  after  the  rain  has  ceased  to 
fall,  are  alone  no  small  item  in  the  comfort  of  a 
town  of  professed  idlers  and  invalids.  I  was 
never  tired  of  sauntering  along  this  smooth  pro 
menade  so  close  to  the  sea.  The  beautiful  chil 
dren,  who  throng  the  walks  in  almost  all  weathers, 
o  4 
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(and  what  children  on  earth  are  half  as  beautiful 
as  English  children?)  were  to  me  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  Tire  of 
this,  and  by  crossing  the  street  you  meet  a 
transfer  of  the  gay  throngs  of  Regent  Street 
and  Hyde  Park,  with  splendid  shops  and  all  the 
features  of  a  metropolis,  while  midway  be 
tween  the  sea  and  this  crowded  sidewalk  pours 
a  tide  of  handsome  equipages,  parties  on  horse 
back,  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  all  sub 
servient  to  exercise  and  pleasure. 

My  first  visit  to  Brighton  was  made  in  a  very 
cold  day  in  summer^  and  I  saw  it  through  most 
unfavourable  spectacles.  But  I  should  think 
that  along  the  cliffs,  where  there  are  no  trees  or 
verdure  to  be  seen,  there  is  very  little  apparent 
difference  between  summer  and  winter;  and 
coming  here  with  the  additional  clothing  of  a 
severer  season,  the  temperature  of  the  elastic 
and  saline  air  is  not  even  chilly.  The  most 
delicate  children  play  upon  the  beach  in  days 
when  there  is  no  sunshine ;  and  invalids,  wheeled 
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out  in  these  convenient  Bath  chairs,  sit  for  hours 
by  the  sea-side,  watching  the  coming  and  re 
treating  of  the  waves,  apparently  without  any 
sensation  of  cold  —  and  this  in  December.  In 
America  (in  the  same  latitudes  with  Leghorn 
and  Venice),  an  invalid  sitting  out  of  doors  at 
this  season  would  freeze  to  death  in  half  an 
hour.  Yet  it  was  as  cold  in  August,  in  Eng 
land,  as  it  has  been  in  November,  and  it  is  this 
temperate  evenness  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  year  which  makes  English  climate,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

In  the  few  days  I  was  at  Brighton,  I  became 
very  fond  of  the  perpetual  loud  beat  of  the  sea 
upon  the  shore.  Whether,  like  the  "  music  of 
the  spheres,"  it  becomes  at  last  "  too  constant  to 
be  heard,"  I  did  not  ask  —  but  I  never  lost  the 
consciousness  of  it  except  when  engaged  in 
conversation,  and  I  found  it  company  to  my 
thoughts  when  I  dined  or  walked  alone,  and  a 
most  agreeable  lullaby  at  night.  This  majestic 
monotone  is  audible  all  over  Brighton,  in-doors 
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and  out,  and  nothing  overpowers  it  but  the 
wind  in  a  storm ;  it  is  even  then  only  by  fits, 
and  the  alternation  of  the  hissing  and  moaning 
of  the  blast  with  the  broken  and  heavy  plash  of 
the  waters,  is  so  like  the  sound  of  a  tempest  at 
sea,  (the  whistling  in  the  rigging,  and  the  burst 
of  the  waves,)  that  those  who  have  been  at 
Brighton  in  rough  weather  have  realised  all  of 
a  storm  at  sea  but  the  motion  and  the  sea 
sickness  —  rather  a  large  but  not  an  undesirable 
diminution  of  experience. 

Calling  on  a  friend  at  Brighton,  I  was  intro 
duced  casually  to  a  Mr.  Smith.  The  name,  of 
course,  did  not  awaken  any  immediate  curiosity, 
but  a  second  look  at  the  gentleman  did  —  for  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  intellectual  or 
finer  head.  A  fifteen  minutes'  conversation, 
which  touched  upon  nothing  that  could  give  me 
a  clue  to  his  profession,  still  satisfied  me  that  so 
distinguished  an  address,  and  so  keen  an  eye, 
could  belong  to  no  nameless  person,  and  I  was. 
scarcely  surprised  when  I  read  upon  his  card  at 
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parting  —  HORACE  SMITH.  I  need  not  say  it 
was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  him.  I  was 
delighted,  too,  that  the  author  of  books  we  love 
as  much  as  "  Zillah,"  and  "  Brambletye-House," 
looks  unlike  other  men.  It  gratifies  somehow 
a  personal  feeling  —  as  if  those  who  had  won  so 
much  admiration  from  us  should,  for  our  pride's 
sake,  wear  the  undeniable  stamp  of  superiority 
—  as  if  we  had  acquired  a  property  in  him  by 
loving  him.  How  natural  it  is,  when  we  have 
talked  and  thought  a  great  deal  about  an  author, 
to  call  him  "ours."  "What  Smith?  Why 
our  Smith  —  Horace  Smith  "  —  is  as  common 
a  dialogue  between  persons  who  never  saw  him 
as  it  is  among  his  personal  friends. 

These  two  remarkable  brothers,  James  and 
Horace  Smith,  are  both  gifted  with  exteriors 
such  as  are  not  often  possessed  with  genius  • — 
yet  only  James  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
stumbled  upon  a  good  painter.  Lonsdale's 
>  portrait  of  James  Smith,  engraved  by  Cousens, 
is  both  the  author  and  the  man — as  fine  a 
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picture  of  him,  with  his  mind  seen  through  his 
features,  as  was  ever  done.     But   there  is  an 
engraved  picture  extant  of  the  author  of  Zillah, 
that,  though  it  is  no  likeness  of  the  author,  is  a 
detestable  caricature  of  the  man.     Really  this 
is  a  point  about  which  distinguished   men,  in 
justice   to  themselves,  should   take  some  little 
care.      Sir   Thomas  Lawrence's  portraits,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  are  a  sort  of  biography 
of  the  eminent  men  they  painted.     The  most 
enduring  history,  it  has  been  said,  is  written   in 
coins.     Certainly  the  most  effective  biography 
is  expressed  in  portraits.     Long  after  the  book 
and  your  impressions  of  the  character  of  which 
it  treats  have  become  dim  in  your  memory  your 
impression  of  the  features  and  mien  of  a  hero 
or  a  poet,  as  received  from  a  picture,  remains 
indelible.     How  often  does  the  face   belie  the 
biography — making  us  think  better  or  worse 
of  the   man,   after  forming  an  opinion  from  a 
portrait  in  words,    that    was    either    partial    or 
malicious  !     I  am  persuaded   the  world  would 
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think  better  of  Shelley,  if  there  were  a  correct 
and  adequate  portrait  of  his  face,  as  it  has  been 
described  to  me  by  one  or  two  who  knew  him. 
How  much  of  the  Byronic  idolatry  is  born  and 
fed  from  the  idealised  pictures  of  him  treasured 
in  every  portfolio  !  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Chalon,  and  Parris,  have  composed  between 
them  a  biography  of  Lady  Blessington,  that 
have  made  her  quite  independent  of  the 
"  memoirs  "  of  the  next  century.  And  who,  I 
may  safely  ask,  even  in  America,  has  seen  the 
nice,  cheerful,  sensible,  and  motherly  face  which 
prefaces  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Manners  of 
the  American  Domestics "  (I  beg  pardon  for 
giving  the  title  from  my  Kentucky  copy),  with 
out  liking  Mrs.  Trollope  a  great  deal  better, 
and  at  once  dismissing  all  idea  of  "  the  bazaar  " 
as  a  libel  on  that  most  lady-like  countenance  ? 


I   think  Lady  S had  more   talent  and 
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distinction  crowded  into  her  pretty  rooms,  last 
night,  than  I  ever  before  saw  in  such  small 
compass.  It  is  a  bijou  of  a  house,  full  of  gems 
of  statuary  and  painting,  but  all  its  capacity 
for  company  lies  in  a  small  drawing-room,  a 
smaller  reception-room,  and  a  very  small,  but 
very  exquisite,  boudoir  —  yet  to  tell  you  who 
were  there  would  read  like  Colburn's  list  of 
authors,  added  to  a  paragraph  of  noble  diners- 
out  from  the  Morning  Post. 

The  largest  lion  of  the  evening  certainly  was 
the  new  Persian  ambassador,  a  man  six  feet  in 
his  slippers ;  a  height  which,  with  his  peaked 
calpack,  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  superadded,  keeps 
him  very  much  among  the  chandeliers.  The 
principal  article  of  his  dress  does  not  diminish 
the  effect  of  his  eminence  —  a  long  white  shawl 
worn  like  a  cloak,  and  completely  enveloping 
him  from  beard  to  toe.  From  the  twisted  shawl 
around  his  waist  glitters  a  dagger's  hilt,  lumped 
with  diamonds  —  and  diamonds,  in  most  daz 
zling  profusion,  almost  cover  his  breast.  I 
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never  saw  so  many  together  except  in  a  cabinet 
of  regalia.  Close  behind  this  steeple  of  shawl 
and  gem,  keeps,  like  a  short  shadow  when  the 
sun  is  high,  his  Excellency's  secretary,  a 
dwarfishly  small  man,  dressed  also  in  cashmere 
and  calpack,  and  of  a  most  ill-favoured  and 
bow-stringish  countenance  and  mien.  The 
master  and  man  seem  chosen  for  contrast,  the 
countenance  of  the  ambassador  expressing  no 
thing  but  serene  good  nature.  The  ambassa 
dor  talks,  too,  and  the  secretary  is  dumb. 

T H stood  bolt  upright  against  a 

mirror  door,  looking  like  two  T H s 

trying  to  see  which  was  taller.  The  one 
with  his  face  to  me  looked  like  the  incar 
nation  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  for  which 
expression  he  was  indebted  to  a  very  hearty 
face,  and  a  very  round  subject  for  a  buttoned- 

up  coat;   while  the  H with  his   back   to 

me  looked  like  an  author,  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  an  exclusive  view  of  his  cranium. 
I  dare  say  Mr.  H would  agree  with  me 
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that  he  was  seen,  on  the  whole,  at  a  most  envi 
able  advantage.  It  is  so  seldom  we  look,  beyond 
the  man,  at  the  author. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  greater  contrast  in  person 

and  expression  than  between  H and  B , 

who  stood  near  him.  Both  were  talking  to 
ladies  —  one  bald,  burly,  upright,  and  with  a 
face  of  immovable  gravity,  the  other  slight, 
with  a  profusion  of  curling  hair,  restless  in  his 
movements,  and  of  a  countenance  which  lights 

up  with  a  sudden  inward  illumination.     H 's 

partner  in  the  conversation  looked  into  his  face 
with  a  ready-prepared  smile  for  what  he  was 

going  to  say,   B 's  listened  with  an  interest 

complete,  but  without  effort.  H was  suf 
fering  from  what  I  think  is  the  common  curse 
of  a  reputation  for  wit  —  the  expectation  of  the 
listener  had  outrun  the  performance. 

H  B ,  whose  diplomatic  promotion 

goes  on  much  faster  than  can  be  pleasing  to 
"  Lady  Cheveley"  has  just  received  his  appoint 
ment  to  Paris  —  the  object  of  his  first  wishes. 
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He  stood  near  his  brother,  talking  to  a  very 
beautiful  and  celebrated  woman,  and  I  thought, 
spite  of  her  Ladyship's  unflattering  description, 
I  had  seldom  seen  a  more  intellectual  face,  or  a 
more  gentlemanly  and  elegant  exterior. 

Late  in  the  evening  came  in  his  Royal  High 
ness  the  Duke  of  C ,  and  I  wondered,  as 

I  had  done  many  times  before,  when  in  com 
pany  with  one  of  these  royal  brothers,  at  the 
uncomfortable  etiquette  so  laboriously  observed 
towards  them.  Wherever  he  moved  in  the 
crowded  rooms,  everybody  rose  and  stood  silent, 
and  by  giving  way  much  more  than  for  any  one 
else,  left  a  perpetual  circular  space  around  him, 
in  which,  of  course,  his  conversation  had  the 
effect  of  a  lecture  to  a  listening  audience.  A 
more  embarrassed  manner  and  a  more  hesitating 
mode  of  speech  than  the  Duke's,  I  cannot  con 
ceive.  He  is  evidently  gene  to  the  last  degree 
with  this  burdensome  deference ;  and  one  would 
think  that  in  the  society  of  highly  cultivated 
and  aristocratic  persons,  such  as  were  present, 

VOL.  III.  P 
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he  would  be  delighted  to  put  his  Highness  into 
his  pocket  when  the  footmen  leaves  him  at  the 
door,  and  hear  no  more  of  it  till  he  goes  again 
to  his  carriage.  There  was  great  curiosity  to 
know  whether  the  Duke  would  think  it  eti- 
quettical  to  speak  to  the  Persian,  as  in  conse 
quence  of  the  difference  between  the  Shah  and 
the  British  envoy  the  tall  minister  is  not  re 
ceived  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Lady  S 

introduced  them,  however,  and  then  the  Duke 
again  must  have  felt  his  rank  nothing  less  than 
a  nuisance.  It  is  awkward  enough,  at  any  time, 
to  converse  with  a  foreigner  who  has  not  forty 
English  words  in  his  vocabulary,  but  what  with 
the  Duke's  hesitating  and  difficult  utterance, 
the  silence  and  attention  of  the  listening  guests, 
and  the  Persian's  deference  and  complete  in 
ability  to  comprehend  a  syllable,  the  scene  was 
quite  painful. 

There  was  some  of  the  most  exquisite  amateur 
singing  I  ever  heard  after  the  company  thinned 
off  a  little,  and  the  fashionable  song  of  the  day 
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was  sung  by  a  most  beautiful  woman  in  a  way 
to  move  half  the  company  to  tears,  It  is  called 
"  Ruth,"  and  is  a  kind  of  recitative  of  the  pas 
sage  in  Scripture,  "  Where  tkou  goest  I  will  go" 
&c. 


I  have  driven  in  the  Park  several  days,  ad 
miring  the  Queen  on  horseback,  and  observing 
the  changes  in  the  fashions  of  driving,  equipages, 
&c.  &c.  Her  Majesty  seems  to  me  to  ride 
very  securely  and  fearlessly,  though  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  a  country  where  everybody 
rides,  there  should  be  bolder  and  better  horse 
women.  Miss  Quentin,  one  of  the  Maids  of 
Honour,  said  to  be  the  best  female  equestrian 
in  England,  "  takes  the  courage  out"  of  the 
Queen's  horse  every  morning  before  the  ride 
—  so  she  is  secured  against  one  class  of  ac 
cidents.  I  met  the  royal  party  yesterday  in 
full  gallop  near  the  centre  of  Rotten  Row,  and 
the  two  grooms  who  ride  ahead  had  brief  time 
p  2 
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to  do  their  work  of  making  the  crowd  of  car 
riages  give  way.  On  came  the  Queen  upon  a 
dun-coloured,  highly  groomed  horse,  with  her 
Prime  Minister  on  one  side  of  her  and  Lord 
Byron  upon  the  other,  her  cortege  of  Maids 
of  Honour  and  Ladies  and  Lords  in  waiting 
checking  their  more  spirited  horses,  and  pre 
serving  always  a  slight  distance  between  them 
selves  and  her  Majesty.  Victoria's  round 
plump  figure,  looks  extremely  well  in  her  dark 
green  riding-dress,  but  I  thought  the  man's 
hat  unbecoming.  Her  profile  is  not  sufficiently 
good  for  that  trying  style,  and  the  cloth  riding- 
cap  is  so  much  prettier,  that  I  wonder  she 
does  not  remember  that  "  nice  customs  curtsy 
to  great  Queens"  and  wear  what  suits  her. 
She  rode  with  her  mouth  open,  and  looked 
exhilarated  with  the  exercise.  Lord  Melbourne, 
it  struck  me,  was  the  only  person  in  her  party 
whose  face  had  not  the  constrained  look  of 
consciousness  of  observation. 

I   observe    that    the    "  crack    men  "     ride 
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without  martingals,  and  that  the  best  turn 
outs  are  driven  without  a  check-rein.  The 
outstretched  neck  which  is  the  consequence, 
has  a  sort  of  Arab  or  blood  look,  probably  the 
object  of  the  change ;  but  the  drooping  head 
when  the  horse  is  walking  or  standing  seems  to 
me  ugly  and  out  of  taste.  All  the  new  car 
riages  are  built  near  the  ground.  The  low 
park-phaeton,  light  as  a  child's  plaything,  and 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  ponies,  is  the  fashionable 
equipage.  I  saw  the  prettiest  thing  conceiv 
able  of  this  kind  yesterday  in  the  Park  —  a 
lady  driving  a  pair  of  small  cream-coloured 
horses  of  great  beauty,  with  her  two  children 
in  the  phaeton,  and  two  grooms  behind 
mounted  on  cream-coloured  saddle-horses,  all 
four  of  the  animals  of  the  finest  shape  and 
action.  The  new  street  cabs  (precisely  the 
old-fashioned  sedan-chair  suspended  between 
four  wheels,  a  foot  from  the  ground)  are  imi 
tated  by  private  carriages,  and  driven  with 
p  3 
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two  horses  —  ugly  enough.  The  cab-phaeton, 
is  in  great  fashion,  with  either  one  or  two 
horses.  The  race  of  ponies  is  greatly  im 
proved  since  I  was  in  England.  They  are  as 
well-shaped  as  the  large  horse,  with  very  fine 
coats  and  great  spirit.  The  children  of  the 
nobility  go  scampering  through  the  park  upon 
them,  looking  like  horsemen  and  horsewomen 
seen  through  a  reversed  opera-glass.  They 
are  scarce  larger  than  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
but  they  patter  along  with  great  speed.  There 
is  one  fine  lad  of  about  eight  years,  whose 
parents  seem  to  have  very  little  care  for  his 
neck,  and  who,  upon  a  fleet,  milk-white,  long 
tailed  pony,  is  seen  daily  riding  at  a  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour  through  the  most  crowded 
streets,  with  a  servant  on  a  tall  horse  plying 
whip  and  spur  to  keep  up  with  him.  The 
whole  system  has  the  droll  effect  of  a  mixture 
of  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag. 
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We  met  the  King  of  Oude  a  few  days  since 
at  a  party,  and  were  honoured  by  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  his  majesty  at  his  house  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  Yesterday  was  the  appointed 
day ;  and  with  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  an 
oriental  feast,  we  drove  up  at  seven,  and  were 
received  by  his  turban ed  ayahs,  who  took  shawl 
and  hat  with  a  reverential  salaam,  and  intro 
duced  us  to  the  large  drawing-room  overlook 
ing  the  Park.  The  King  was  not  yet  down ; 
but  in  the  corner  sat  three  Parsees  or  Fire 
Worshippers,  guests  like  ourselves,  who  in  their 
long  white  linen  robes,  bronze  faces,  and  high 
caps,  looked  like  any  thing  but  "  diners  out "  in 
London.  To  our  surprise  they  addressed  us 
in  excellent  English,  and  we  were  told  after 
wards  that  they  were  all  learned  men  —  facts 
not  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  Ghebirs  in 
Lalla  Rookh. 

We  were  called  out  upon  the  balcony  to  look 
at  a  balloon  that  was  hovering  over  the  park, 
p  4 
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and  on  stepping  back  into  the  drawing-room, 
we  found  the  company  all  assembled,  and  our 
royal  host  alone  wanting.  There  were  sixteen 
English  ladies  present,  and  five  white  gentle 
men  beside  myself.  The  Orient,  however,  was 
well  represented.  In  a  corner,  leaning  silently 
against  a  table,  stood  Prince  Hussein  Mirza, 
the  King's  cousin,  and  a  more  romantic  and 
captivating  specimen  of  Hindoo  beauty -could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  He  was  slender,  tall, 
and  of  the  clearest  olive  complexion,  his  night- 
black  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders  in  pro 
fusion,  and  his  large  antelope  eyes  fixed  with 
calm  and  lustrous  surprise  upon  the  half  de 
nuded  forms  sitting  in  a  circle  before  him. 
We  heard  afterwards  that  he  has  conceived  a 
most  uncontrollable  and  unhappy  passion  for  a 
high  born  and  beautiful  English  girl  whom  he 
met  in  society,  and  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he 
is  persuaded  to  come  out  of  his  room.  His 
dress  was  of  shawls  most  gracefully  draped 
about  him,  and  a  cap  of  gold  cloth  was  thrown 
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carelessly  on  the  side  of  his  head.  Altogether 
he  was  like  a  picture  of  the  imagination. 

A  middle  aged  stout  man,  ashy  black,  with 
Grecian  features,  and  a  most  determined  and 
dignified  expression  of  mouth,  sat  between  Lady 

and  Miss  Porter,  and  this  was  the  wakeel 

or  ambassador  of  the  Prince  of  Sutara,  by  name 
Afzul  Ali.  He  is  in  England  on  business  for 
his  master,  and  if  he  does  not  succeed  it  will  be 
no  fault  of  his  under  lip.  His  secretary,  Kee- 
ram  Ali,  stood  behind  him  —  the  wakeel  dressed 
in  shawls  of  bright  scarlet  with  a  white  cash 
mere  turban,  and  the  scribe  in  darker  stuffs  of 
the  same  fashion.  Then  there  was  the  King's 
physician,  a  short,  wiry,  merry-looking,  quick- 
eyed  Hindoo,  with  a  sort  of  quizzical  angle  in 
the  pose  of  his  turban  :  the  high-priest,  also 
a  most  merry-looking  Oriental,  and  Ali  Acbar, 
a  Persian  attache.  I  think  these  were  all  the 
Asiatics. 

The  King  entered  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
made  the  circuit  of  the  room,  shaking  hands 
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most  cordially  with  all  his  guests.  He  is  a 
very  royal-looking  person  indeed.  Perhaps 
you  might  call  him  too  corpulent,  if  his  fine 
height  (a  little  over  six  feet)  and  very  fine 
proportions,  did  not  give  his  large  size  a  cha 
racter  of  majesty.  His  chest  is  full  and  round, 
and  his  walk  erect  and  full  of  dignity.  He  has 
the  Italian  olive  complexion,  with  straight  hair, 
and  my  own  remark  at  first  seeing  him  was 
that  of  many  others,  "  How  like  a  bronze  cast 
of  Napoleon  ! "  The  subsequent  study  of  his 
features  remove  this  impression,  however,  for 
he  is  a  most  "  merry  monarch,"  and  is  seldom 
seen  without  a  smile.  His  dress  was  a  mixture 
of  Oriental  and  English  fashions  —  a  pair  of 
baggy  blue  pantaloons,  bound  around  the  waist 
with  a  rich  shawl,  a  splendid  scarlet  waistcoat 
buttoned  close  over  his  spacious  chest,  and  a 
robe  of  very  fine  snuff-coloured  cloth  something 
like  a  loose  dressing-gown  without  a  collar.  A 
cap  of  silver  cloth,  and  a  brilliant  blue  satin 
cravat  completed  his  costume,  unless  in  his 
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covering  should  be  reckoned  an  enormous  tur 
quoise  ring,  which  almost  entirely  concealed 
one  of  his  fingers. 

Ekbal-ood-Dowlah)    Nawaub    of    Oude    (his 
name  and  title),  is  at  present  appealing  to  the 
English  against  his  uncle,  who  usurps  his  throne 
by  the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  East  India 
Company.     The  Mahommedan  law,  as  I  under 
stand,  empowers  a  king  to  choose  his  successor 
from  his  children  without  reference  to  primo 
geniture,   and    the    usurper,    though   an   elder 
brother,  having  been  imbecile  from  his  youth, 
Ekbal's  father  was  selected  by  the  then  King 
of  Oude  to  succeed  him.     The  question  having 
been  referred  to  Lord  Wellesley,  however,  then 
Governor  of  India,  he  decided  that  the  English 
law  of  primogeniture  should  prevail,  or  in  other 
words   (as  the  King's  friends  say)  preferred  to 
have   for    the   king  of  a  subject   province   an 
imbecile  who  would  give  him   no  trouble.     So 
slipped  from  the  Nawaub's  hands  a  pretty  king 
dom  of  six  millions  of  faithful  Mahommedans  ! 
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I  believe  this  is  the  "  short "  of  the  story.  I 
wonder  (we  are  reproached  so  very  often  by 
the  English  for  our  treatment  of  the  Indians) 
whether  a  counter-chapter  of  "  expedient 
wrong "  might  not  be  made  out  from  the 
history  of  the  Indians  under  British  govern 
ment  in  the  East  ? 

Dinner  was  announced  with  a  Hindostanee 
salaam,  and  the  King  gave  his  arm  to  Lady 
— .  The  rest  of  us  "  stood  not  upon  the 
order  of  our  going,"  and  I  found  myself  seated 
at  table  between  my  wife  and  a  Polish  coun 
tess,  some  half  dozen  removes  from  the  Na- 
waub's  right  hand.  His  Highness  commenced 
helping  those  about  him  most  plentifully  from 
a  large  pillau,  talking  all  the  while  most  merrily 
in  broken  English,  or  resorting  to  Hindostanee 
and  his  interpreter  whenever  his  tongue  got 
into  trouble.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  English  joints,  all  the  dishes  were  prepared 
with  rice  or  saffron,  and  (wine  being  forbidden 
by  the  Mahommedan  law)  iced  water  was 
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served  round  from  Indian  coolers  freely.  For 
one,  I  would  have  compounded  for  a  bottle  of 
wine  by  taking  the  sin  of  the  entire  party  on 
my  soul,  for,  what  with  the  exhaustion  of  a 
long  London  day,  and  the  cloying  quality  of 
the  Nawaub's  rich  dishes,  I  began  to  be  sorry 
I  had  not  brought  a  flask  in  my  pocket.  His 
Majesty's  spirits  seemed  to  require  no  aid  from 
wine.  He  talked  constantly,  and  shrewdly, 
and  well.  He  impresses  every  one  with  a  high 
estimate  of  his  talents,  though  a  more  complete 
and  undisguised  child  of  Nature  I  never  saw. 
Good  sense,  with  good  humour,  frankness,  and 
simplicity,  seem  to  be  his  leading  qualities. 

We  were  obliged  to  take  our  leave  early  after 
dinner,  having  other  engagements  for  the  even 
ing,  but  while  coffee  was  serving,  the  Hindos- 
tanee  cook,  a  funny  little  old  man,  came  in  to 
receive  the  compliments  of  the  company  upon 
his  dinner,  and  to  play  and  dance  for  his  Majesty's 
amusement.  He  had  at  his  back  a  long  Indian 
drum,  which  he  called  his  "  turn-  turn,"  and  play- 
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ing  himself  an  accompaniment  upon  this,  he 
sang  two  or  three  comic  songs  in  his  own  lan 
guage  to  a  sort  of  wild  yet  merry  air,  very 
much  to  the  delight  of  all  the  Orientals.  Singer, 
dancer,  musician,  and  cook,  the  King  certainly 
has  a  jewel  of  a  servant  in  him. 

One  moment  bowing  ourselves  out  from  the 
presence  of  a  Hindoo  king,  and  the  next  beset 
by  an  Irishman  with  "  Heaven  bless  your 
honour  for  the  sixpence  you  mean  to  give  me  ! " 
what  contrasts  strike  the  traveller  in  this  great 
heart  of  the  world  !  Paddy  lighted  us  to  our 
carriage  with  his  lantern,  implored  the  coach 
man  to  "  dhrive  carefully,"  and  then  stood  with 
his  head  bent  to  catch  the  sound  upon  the 
pavement  of  another  sixpence  for  his  tenderness. 
Wherever  there  is  a  party  in  the  fashionable 
quarters  of  London,  these  Tantaluses  flit  about 
with  their  lanterns  —  for  ever  at  the  door  of 
pleasure,  yet  shivering  and  starving  for  ever  in 
their  rags.  What  a  life  ! 
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One  of  the  most  rational  and  agreeable  of  the 
fashionable  resorts  in  London  is  Kensington 
Gardens,  on  the  days  when  the  royal  band 
plays  from  five  to  seven  near  the  bridge  of  the 
Serpentine.  Some  twenty  of  the  best  instru 
mental  musicians  of  London  station  themselves 
under  the  trees  in  this  superb  park  (for  though 
called  "  Gardens,"  it  is  but  a  park  with  old 
trees  and  greensward),  and  up  and  down  the 
fine  silky  carpet  stroll  hundreds  of  the  fashion 
ables  of  "  May  Fair  and  Belgrave  Square," 
listening  a  little  perhaps,  and  chattering  a  great 
deal  certainly.  It  is  a  good  opportunity  to  see 
what  celebrated  beauties  look  like  by  daylight; 
and,  truth  to  say,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion 
there,  that  candle-light  is  your  true  kalydor. 
It  is  very  ingeniously  contrived  by  the  grand 
chamberlain  that  this  public  music  should  be 
played  in  a  far  away  corner  of  the  park,  in 
accessible  except  by  those  who  have  carriages. 
The  plebeians,  for  whose  use  and  pleasure  it 
seems  at  first  sight  graciously  contrived,  are 
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pretty  well  sifted  by  the  two  miles  walk,  and 
a  very  aristocratic  and  well-dressed  assembly 
indeed  is  that  of  Kensington  Gardens. 

Near  the  usual  stand  of  the  musicians  runs 
a  bridle-path  for  horsemen,  separated  from  the 
greensward  by  a  sunk  fence,  and  as  I  was 
standing  by  the  edge  of  the  ditch  yesterday, 
the  Queen  rode  by,  pulling  up  to  listen  to 
the  music,  and  smile  right  and  left  to  the  crowd 
of  cavaliers  drawn  up  in  the  road.  I  pulled  off 
my  hat  and  stood  uncovered  instinctively,  but 
looking  around  to  see  how  the  promenaders 
received  her,  I  found  to  rny  surprise  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  bald-headed  nobleman  whom 
I  chanced  to  know,  the  Yankee  stood  alone  in 
his  homage  to  her. 

I  thought  before  I  left  America  that  I  should 
find  the  stamp  of  the  new  reign  on  manners, 
usages,  conversation,  and  all  the  outer  form 
and  pressure  of  society.  One  cannot  fancy 
England  under  Elizabeth  to  have  struck  a 
stranger  as  did  England  under  James.  We 
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think  of  Shakspeare,  Leicester,  and  Raleigh, 
and  conclude  that  under  a  female  sovereign 
chivalry  at  least  shines  brighter,  and  poetry 
should.  A  good  deal  to  my  disappointment,  I 
have  looked  in  vain  for  even  a  symptom  of  the 
Queen's  influence  on  any  thing.  She  is  as 
completely  isolated  in  England,  as  entirely 
above  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sympathies 
ctnd  common  thoughts  of  society,  as  the  gilt 
grasshopper  on  the  steeple.  At  the  opera  and 
play,  half  the  audience  do  not  even  know  she 
is  there;  in  the  Park,  she  rides  among  the 
throng  with  scarcely  a  head  turned  to  look  after 
her ;  she  is  unthought  of,  and  almost  unmen- 
tioned  at  balls,  routes,  and  soirees;  in  short, 
the  throne  seems  to  stand  on  glass  —  with  no 
one  conductor  to  connect  it  with  the  electric 
chain  of  human  hearts  and  sympathies. 
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SHE  rose  from  her  untroubled  sleep, 

And  put  away  her  soft  brown  hair, 
And,  in  a  tone  as  low  and  deep 

As  love's  first  whisper,  breathed  &  prayer  - 
Her  snow-white  hands  together  press'd, 

Her  blue  eye  shelter'd  in  the  lid, 
The  folded  linen  on  her  breast 

Just  swelling  with  the  charms  it  hid  — 
And  from  her  long  and  flowing  dress 

Escaped  a  bare  and  slender  foot, 
Whose  shape  upon  the  earth  did  press 

Like  a  new  snow-flake,  white  and  "  mute ;' 
Q  3 
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And  there,  from  slumber  pure  and  warm, 
Like  a  young  spirit  fresh  from  heaven, 

She  bow'd  her  slight  and  graceful  form, 
And  humbly  prayed  to  be  forgiven. 

Oh  God  !  if  souls  unsoil'd  as  these 

Need  daily  mercy  from  thy  throne  — 
If  she  upon  her  bended  knees  — 

Our  loveliest  and  our  purest  one  — 
She,  with  a  face  so  clear  and  bright 
We  deem  her  some  stray  child  of  light  — 
If  she,  with  those  soft  eyes  in  tears, 
Day  after  day  in  her  first  years, 
Must  kneel  and  pray  for  grace  from  thee  - 
What  far,  far  deeper  need  have  we  ? 
How  hardly,  if  she  win  not  heaven, 
Will  our  wild  errors  be  forgiven. 


AFTER  A   BALL. 
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"  The  bird 
Let  loose  to  his  far  nest  will  flee, 

And  love,  though  breathed  but  on  a  word 
Will  find  thee,  over  land  and  sea." 


'Tis  midnight  deep  —  I  came  but  now 

From  the  close  air  of  lighted  halls  ; 
And  while  I  hold  my  aching  brow 

I  gaze  upon  my  dim-lit  walls ; 
And  feeling  here  that  I  am  free 

To  wear  the  look  that  suits  my  mood, 
And  let  my  thoughts  flow  back  to  thee, 

I  bless  my  tranquil  solitude, 
And  bidding  all  thoughts  else  begone, 
I  muse  upon  thy  love  alone. 
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Yet  was  the  music  sweet  to-night, 

And  fragrant  odours  fill'd  the  air, 
And  flowers  were  drooping  in  the  light, 

And  lovely  women  wander'd  there, 
And  fruits  and  wines  with  lavish  waste 

Were  on  the  marble  tables  piled  ; 
And  all  that  tempts  the  eye  and  taste, 

And  sets  the  haggard  pulses  wild, 
And  wins  from  care,  and  deadens  sadness, 
Were  there  —  but  yet  I  felt  no  gladness. 

I  thought  of  thee  —  I  thought  of  thee  — 

Each  cunning  change  the  music  played, 
Each  fragrant  breath  that  stole  to  me, 

My  wandering  thought  more  truant  made. 
The  lovely  women  passed  me  by, 

The  wit  fell  pow'rless  on  my  ear, 
I  looked  on  all  with  vacant  eye, 

I  did  not  see  —  I  did  not  hear  I 
The  skill'd  musician's  master-tone 

Was  sweet  —  thy  voice  were  sweeter  far  ! 
They  were  soft  eyes  the  lamps  shone  on  — 

The  eyes  I  worship  gentler  are ! 
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The  halls  were  broad,  the  mirrors  tall, 
With  silver  lamps  and  costly  wine  — 

I  only  thought  how  poor  was  all 

To  one  low  tone  from  lips  like  thine  — 

I  only  felt  how  well  forgot 
Were  all  the  stars  look  on— and  thy  sweet  eyes  do  not! 

Florence,  1832, 
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THAT  Irish  Channel  has,  as  the  English  say, 
"a  nasty  way  with  it."  I  embarked  at  noon 
on  the  26th,  in  a  magnificent  steamer,  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  which  had  been  engaged  by 
Lord  Eglinton  (as  per  advertisement)  to  set 
down  at  Ardrossan  all  passengers  bound  to  the 
tournament.  This  was  a  seventeen  hours'  job, 
including  a  very  cold,  blowy,  and  rough  night ; 
and  of  the  two  hundred  passengers  on  board, 
one  half  were  so  blest  as  to  have  berths  or 
setters  —  the  others  were  unblest,  indeed. 
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I  found  on  board  several  Americans  ;  and  by 
the  time  I  had  looked  at  the  shape  of  the  Liver 
pool  harbour,  and  seen  one  or  two  vessels  run 
in  before  a  slapping  breeze,  the  premonitory 
symptom  (which  had  already  sent  many  to 
their  berths)  sent  me  to  mine.  The  boat  was 
pitching  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  sort  of 
handsaw  action  that  was  not  endurable.  By 
foregoing  my  dinner  and  preserving  a  hori 
zontal  position,  I  escaped  all  sickness,  and 
landed  at  Ardrossan  at  six  the  next  morning, 
with  a  thirty-six  hours'  fast  upon  me,  which  I 
trusted  my  incipient  gout  would  remember  as 
a  per  contra  to  the  feast  in  the  promised 
"  banquet." 

Ardrossan,  built  chiefly,  I  believe,  by  Lord 
Eglinton's  family,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
the  castle,  is  a  small  but  very  clean  and  thrifty- 
looking  hamlet  on  that  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland  which  lies  opposite  the  Isle  of 
Arran.  Ailsa  Rock,  famous  in  song,  slumbers 
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like  a  cloud  in  the  south- western  horizon.  The 
long  breakers  of  the  Channel  lay  their  lines  of 
foam  almost  upon  the  street,  and  the  harbour 
is  formed  by  a  pier  jutting  out  from  a  little 
promontory  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  one  thoroughfare  of  Ardrossan  is 
kept  clean  by  the  broom  of  every  wind  that 
sweeps  the  Irish  sea.  A  cleaner  or  bleaker  spot 
I  never  saw. 

A  Gael,  who  did  not  comprehend  a  syllable 
of  such  English  as  a  Yankee  delivers,  shoul 
dered  my  portmanteau  without  direction  or 
request,  and  travelled  away  to  the  inn,  where 
he  deposited  it  and  held  out  his  hand  in  silence. 
There  was  certainly  quite  enough  said  between 
us ;  and  remembering  the  boisterous  accom 
paniment  with  which  the  claims  of  porters  are 
usually  pushed  upon  one's  notice,  I  could 
well  wish  that  Gaelic  tide-waiters  were  more 
common. 

"Any  room,  landlord?"  was  the  first  question. 
VOL.  in.  R 
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—  "  Not  a  cupboard,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  — 
"  Can  you  give  me  some  breakfast?"  asked  fifty 
others  in  a  breath.  —  "  Breakfast  will  be  put 
upon  all  the  tables  presently,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
dismayed  Boniface,  glancing  at  the  crowds  who 
were  pouring  in,  and,  Scotchmanlike,  making 
no  promises  to  individuals.  —  "  Landlord  ! " 
vociferated  a  gentleman  from  the  other  side  of 
the  hall  —  "  what  the  devil  does  this  mean  ? 
Here's  the  room  I  engaged  a  fortnight  ago 
occupied  by  a  dozen  people  shaving  and 
dressing  ! "  —  "I  canna  help  it,  sir  !  Ye' re  wel 
come  to  turn  'em  a'  out  —  if  ye  can!"  said  the 
poor  man,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  despair,  and 
retreating  to  the  kitchen.  The  hint  was  a 
good  one,  and  taking  up  my  own  portmanteau, 
I  opened  a  door  in  one  of  the  passages.  It  led 
into  a  small  apartment,  which  in  more  roomy 
times  might  have  been  a  pantry,  but  was  now 
occupied  by  three  beds  and  a  great  variety  of 
baggage.  There  was  a  twopenny  glass  on  the 
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mantel-piece,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  water  in  a 
pitcher,  and  where  there  were  sheets  I  could 
make  shift  for  a  towel.  I  found  presently,  by 
the  way,  that  I  had  had  a  narrow  escape  of  sur 
prising  some  one  in  bed,  for  the  sheet  which  did 
duty  as  a  napkin  was  still  warm  with  the  pres 
sure  of  the  newly-fled  occupant 

Three  or  four  smart-looking  damsels  in  caps 
looked  in  while  I  was  engaged  in  my  toilet,  and 
this,  with  one  or  two  slight  observations  made 
in  the  apartment,  convinced  me  that  I  had  in 
truded  on  the  dormitory  of  the  ladies'  maids 
belonging  to  the  various  parties  in  the  house. 
A  hurried  "  God  bless  us  ! "  as  they  retreated, 
however,  was  all  either  of  reproach  or  remon 
strance  that  I  was  troubled  with ;  and  I  emerged 
with  a  smooth  chin  in  time  for  breakfast,  very 
much  to  the  envy  and  surprise  of  my  less  en 
terprising  companions. 

There  was  a  great  scramble  for  the  tea  and 
toast ;  but,  uniting  forces  with  a  distinguished 
R  2 
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literary  man  whose  acquaintance  I  had  been  for 
tunate  enough  to  make  on  board  the  steamer,  we 
managed  to  get  places  at  one  of  the  tables,  and 
achieved  our  breakfasts  in  tolerable  comfort. 
We  were  still  eight  miles  from  Eglinton,  how 
ever,  and  a  lodging  was  the  next  matter  of  mo 
ment.  My  friend  thought  he  was  provided  for 
nearer  the  castle,  and  I  went  into  the  street, 
which  I  found  crowded  with  distressed-looking 
people,  flying  from  door  to  door,  with  ladies  on 
their  arms  and  wheelbarrows  of  baggage  at 
their  heels,  the  townspeople  standing  at  the 
doors  and  corners  staring  at  the  novel  spectacle 
in  open-mouthed  wonder.  Quite  in  a  dilemma 
whether  or  not  to  go  on  to  Irvine,  (which, 
being  within  two  miles  of  the  castle,  was  pro 
bably  much  more  over-run  than  Ardrossan,)  I 
was  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  when  a 
Liverpool  gentleman,  whose  kindness  I  must 
record  as  well  as  my  pleasure  in  his  society  for 
the  two  or  three  days  we  were  together,  came 
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up  and  offered  me  a  part  of  a  lodging  he  had 
that  moment  taken.  The  bed  was  what  we 
call  in  America  a  bunk,  or  a  kind  of  berth  sunk 
into  the  wall,  and  there  were  two  in  the  same 
garret,  but  the  sheets  were  clean  ;  and  there  was 
a  large  Bible  on  the  table  —  the  latter  a  warrant 
for  civility,  neatness,  and  honesty,  which,  after 
many  years  of  travel,  I  have  never  found  de 
ceptive.  I  closed  immediately  with  my  friend ; 
and  whether  it  was  from  a  smack  of  authorship 
or  no,  I  must  say  I  took  to  my  garret  very 
kindly. 

It  was  but  nine  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  on 
my  hands*  Just  beneath  the  window  ran  a 
railroad,  built  to  bring  coal  to  the  sea-side, 
and  extending  to  within  a  mile  of  the  castle  ; 
and  with  some  thirty  or  forty  others,  I  em 
barked  in  a  horse-car  for  Eglinton  to  see  the 
preparations  for  the  following  day's  tournament. 
We  were  landed  near  the  park  gate,  after  an 
hour's  drive  through  a  flat  country  blackened 
R  3 
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with  coal-pits ;  and  it  was  with  no  little  relief 
to  the  eye  that  I  entered  upon  a  smooth  and 
gravelled  avenue,  leading  by  a  mile  of  shaded 
windings  to  the  castle.  The  day  was  heavenly ; 
the  sun-flecks  lay  bright  as  "  patines  of  gold  " 
on  the  close  shaven  grass  beneath  the  trees ; 
and  I  thought  that  nature  had  consented  for 
once  to  remove  her  eternal  mist- veil  from 
Scotland,  and  let  pleasure  and  sunshine  have 
a  holyday  together.  The  sky  looked  hard  and 
deep ;  and  I  had  no  more  apprehension  of  rain 
for  the  morrow  than  I  should  have  had  under 
a  July  sun  in  Asia. 

Crossing  a  bright  little  river,  (the  Lugton, 
I  think  it  is  called,)  whose  sloping  banks,  as 
far  as  I  could  see  up  and  down,  were  shaven 
to  the  rich  smoothness  of  "  velvet  of  three-pile," 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  castle  towers.  Another 
bridge  over  a  winding  of  the  same  river  lay 
to  the  left,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  most  rich 
and  airy  mould,  and  from  either  end  of  this 
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extended  the  enclosed  passage  for  the  proces 
sion  to  the  lists.  The  castle  stood  high  upon 
a  mound  beyond.  Its  round  towers  were  half 
concealed  by  some  of  the  finest  trees  I  ever 
saw;  and  though  less  antique  and  of  a  less 
frowning  and  rude  aspect  than  I  had  expected, 
it  was  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  modern  cas 
tellated  architecture.  On  ascending  to  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  castle,  I  found  that  it  was 
built  less  upon  a  mound  than  upon  the  brow 
of  a  broad  plateau  of  table  land,  turned  sharply 
by  the  Lugton,  close  under  the  castle  walls 
—  a  natural  sight  of  singular  beauty.  Two 
Saracenic  looking  tents  of  the  gayest  colours 
were  pitched  upon  the  bright  green  lawn  at 
a  short  distance,  and  off  to  the  left,  by  several 
glimpses  through  the  trees,  I  traced  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  winding  enclosures  for 
the  procession. 

The  large  hall  was  crowded  with  servants; 
but  presuming  that  a  knight  who  was  to  do 
R  4 
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his  devoir  so  conspicuously  on  the  morrow 
would  not  be  stirring  at  so  early  an  hour,  I 
took  merely  a  glance  of  the  armour  upon  the 
walls  in  passing,  and  deferring  the  honour 
of  paying  my  respects,  crossed  the  lawn  and 
passed  over  the  Lugton  by  a  rustic  foot-bridge 
in  search  of  the  lists.  A  cross  path,  (leading 
by  a  small  temple  enclosed  with  wire  netting, 
once  an  aviary,  perhaps,  but  now  hung  around 
in  glorious  profusion  with  game,  venison,  a 
boar's  head,  and  other  comestibles,)  brought 
me  in  two  or  three  minutes  to  a  hill-side  over 
looking  the  chivalric  arena.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  of  itself  without  plume  or  armour.  In  the 
centre  of  a  verdant  plain,  shut  in  by  hills  of 
an  easy  slope  wooded  richly,  appeared  an  ob 
long  enclosure  glittering  at  either  end  with 
a  cluster  of  tents,  striped  with  the  gayest  co 
lours  of  the  rainbow.  Between  them,  on  the 
farther  side,  stood  three  galleries,  of  which 
the  centre  was  covered  with  a  Gothic  roof 
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highly  ornamented,  the  four  front  pillars  draped 
with  blue  damask,  and  supporting  a  canopy 
over  the  throne  intended  for  the  Queen  of 
Beauty.  A  strongly  built  barrier  extended 
through  the  lists;  and  heaps  of  lances,  gay 
flags,  and  the  heraldic  ornaments  still  to  be 
added  to  the  tents,  lay  around  on  the  bright 
grass  in  a  picture  of  no  little  richness.  I  was 
glad  afterwards  that  I  had  seen  thus  much 
with  the  advantage  of  an  unclouded  sun. 

In  returning,  I  passed  in  the  rear  of  the 
castle,  and  looked  into  the  temporary  pavilions 
erected  for  the  banquet  and  ball.  They  were 
covered  exteriorly  with  rough  boards  and  sails, 
and  communicated  by  an  enclosed  gallery  with 
one  of  the  larger  apartments  of  the  castle.  The 
workmen  were  still  nailing  up  the  drapery,  and 
arranging  lamps  and  flowers ;  but  with  all  this 
disadvantage,  the  effect  of  the  two  immense 
halls,  lined  as  they  were  with  crimson  and 
white  in  broad  alternate  stripes,  resembling  in 
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shape  and  fashion  two  gigantic  tents,  was  ex 
ceedingly  imposing.  Had  the  magnificent 
design  of  Lord  Eglinton  been  successfully  car 
ried  out,  it  would  have  been  a  scene,  with 
the  splendour  of  the  costumes,  the  lights, 
music,  and  revelry,  unsurpassed,  probably,  by 
any  thing  short  of  enchantment. 
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PRINCIPAL  DAY. 

1  WAS  awakened  at  an  early  hour  the  morning 
after  my  arrival  at  Ardrossan  by  a  band  of 
music  in  the  street.  My  first  feeling  was  de 
light  at  seeing  a  bit  of  blue  sky  of  the  size  of 
my  garret  skylight,  and  a  dazzling  sunshine 
on  the  floor.  "  Skirling"  above  all  the  other 
instruments  of  the  band,  the  Highland  bagpipe 
made  the  air  reel  with  "  A'  the  blue  bonnets 
are  over  the  border,"  and,  hoisting  the  window 
above  my  head,  I  strained  over  the  house-leads 
to  get  a  look  at  the  performer.  A  band  of  a 
dozen  men  in  kilt  and  bonnet  were  marching 
up  and  down,  led  by  a  piper,  something  in  the 
face  like  the  heathen  representations  of  Boreas ; 
and  on  a  long  line  of  roughly  constructed  rail- 
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cars  were  piled,  two  or  three  deep,  a  crowd 
resembling,  at  first  sight,  a  crushed  bed  of 
tulips.  Bonnets  of  every  cut  and  colour,  from 
the  courtier's  green  velvet  to  the  shepherd's 
homely  grey,  struggled  at  the  top  ;  and  over 
the  sides  hung  red  legs  and  yellow  legs,  cross- 
barred  stockings  and  buff  boots,  bare  feet  and 
pilgrim's  sandals.  The  masqueraders  scolded 
and  laughed,  the  boys  hallooed,  the  quiet 
people  of  Ardrossan  stared  in  grave  astonish 
ment,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  some  brawny 
shoulders,  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  over-laden 
vehicles,  the  one  unhappy  horse  got  his  whim 
sical  load  under  way  for  the  tournament. 

Train  followed  train,  packed  with  the  same 
motley  array ;  and  at  ten  o'clock,  after  a  clean 
and  comfortable  Scotch  breakfast  in  our  host's 
little  parlour,  we  sallied  forth  to  try  our  luck  in 
the  scramble  for  places.  After  a  considerable 
fight  we  were  seated,  each  with  a  man  in  his 
lap,  when  we  were  ordered  down  by  the  con- 
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ductor,  who  informed  us  that  the  chief  of  the 
Campbells  had  taken  the  car  for  his  party, 
and  that,  with  his  band  in  the  succeeding  one, 
he  was  to  go  in  state  (upon  a  railroad  !)  to  Eg- 
linton.  Up  swore  half-*i-dozen  Glasgow  people, 
usurpers  like  ourselves,  that  they  would  give 
way  for  no  Campbell  in  the  world  ;  and  finding 
a  stout  hand  laid  on  my  leg  to  prevent  my 
yielding  to  the  order  to  quit,  I  gave  in  to  what 
might  be  called  as  pretty  a  bit  of  rebellious 
republicanism  as  you  would  find  on  the  Missis 
sippi.  The  conductor  stormed,  but  the  Scotch 
bodies  sat  firm ;  and  as  Scot  met  Scot  in  the 
fight,  I  was  content  to  sit  in  silence  and  take 
advantage  of  the  victory.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  the  Campbell  chieftain  was  a  Glasgow 
manufacturer ;  and  though  he  undoubtedly  had 
a  right  to  gather  his  clan,  and  take  piper  and 
eagle's  plume,  there  might,  possibly,  be  some 
jealous  disapprobation  at  the  bottom  of  his 
townsmen's  rudeness. 
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Campbell  and  his  party  presently  appeared, 
and  a  dozen  or  twenty  very  fine-looking  men 
they  were.  One  of  the  ladies,  as  well  as  I 
could  see  through  the  black  lace  veil  thrown 
over  her  cap  and  plumes,  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman ;  and  I  was  very  glad  when 
the  matter  was  compromised,  and  the  Campbells 
were  distributed  among  our  company.  We 
jogged  on  at  a  slow  pace  toward  the  tourna 
ment,  passing  thousands  of  pedestrians,  the 
men  all  shod,  and  the*women  all  barefoot,  with 
their  shoes  in  their  hands,  and  nearly  every 
one,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Eglinton's  printed 
request,  showing  some  touch  of  fancy  in  dress. 
A  plaid  over  the  shoulder,  or  a  Glengary 
bonnet,  or,  perhaps,  a  goose-feather  stuck 
jauntily  in  the  cap,  was  enough  to  show  the 
feeling  of  the  wearer,  and  quite  enough  to  give 
the  crowd,  all  in  all,  a  most  festal  and  joyous 
aspect. 

The  secluded  bit  of  road  between  the  rail- 
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track  and  the  castle  lodge,  probably  never 
before  disturbed  by  more  than  two  vehicles  at 
a  time,  was  thronged  with  a  press  of  wheels, 
as  closely  jammed  as  Fleet  Street  at  noon. 
Countrymen's  carts  piled  with  women  and 
children  like  loads  of  market  baskets  in  Kent ; 
post-chaises  with  exhausted  horses  and  occu 
pants  straining  their  eyes  forward  for  a  sight  of 
the  castle ;  carriages  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
with  "  bodkins "  and  over-packed  dickeys,  all 
in  costume ;  stout  farmers  on  horseback,  with 
plaid  and  bonnet ;  gingerbread  and  ale  carts, 
pony  carts  and  coal  carts ;  wheelbarrows  with 
baggage,  and  porters  with  carpet  bags  and  hat 
boxes,  were  mixed  up  in  merry  confusion  with 
the  most  motley  throng  of  pedestrians  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  join.  The  vari- coloured 
tide  poured  in  at  the  open  gate  of  the  castle ; 
and  if  I  had  seen  no  other  procession,  the  long 
extended  mass  of  caps,  bonnets,  and  plumes 
winding  through  that  shaded  and  beautiful 
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avenue,  would  have  repaid  me  for  no  small 
proportion  of  my  subsequent  discomfort.  I 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  I  did  not  see  a  hat 
in  the  entire  mile  between  the  porter's  lodge 
and  the  castle. 

The  stables,  which  lay  on  the  left  of  the 
approach,  (a  large  square  structure  with  turret 
and  clock,  very  like  four  Methodist  churches, 
dos-a-dos,)  presented  another  busy  and  pic 
turesque  scene  —  horses  half-caparisoned,  men- 
at-arms  in  buff  and  steel,  and  the  gay  liveries 
of  the  nineteenth  century  paled  by  the  revived 
glories  of  the  servitude  of  more  knightly  times. 
And  this  part  of  the  scene,  too,  had  its  crowd 
of  laughing  and  wondering  spectators. 

On  reaching  the  Gothic  bridge  over  the 
Lugton,  we  came  upon  a  cordon  of  police  who 
encircled  the  castle,  turning  the  crowd  off  by 
the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  the  lists.  Sorry 
to  leave  my  merry  and  motley  fellow-pedes 
trians,  I  presented  my  card  of  invitation  and 
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passed  on  alone  to  the  castle.  The  sun  was  at 
this  time  shining  with  occasional  cloudings 
over;  and  the  sward  and  road,  after  the  two 
or  three  fine  days  we  had  had,  were  in  the 
best  condition  for  every  purpose  of  the  tourna 
ment. 

Two  or  three  noble  trees  with  their  foliage 
nearly  to  the  ground  stood  between  me  and 
the  front  of  the  castle,  as  I  ascended  the  slope 
above  the  river;  and  the  lifting  of  a  stage  curtain 
could  scarce  be  more  sudden,  or  the  scene  of  a 
drama  more  effectively  composed,  than  the 
picture  disclosed  by  the  last  step  upon  the 
terrace.  Any  just  description  of  it,  indeed, 
must  read  like  a  passage  from  the  "  prompter's 
book."  I  stood  for  a  moment,  exactly  where 
you  would  have  placed  an  audience.  On  my 
left  rose  a  noble  castle  with  four  round  towers, 
the  entrance  thronged  with  men-at-arms,  and 
busy  comers  and  goers  in  every  variety  of 
costume.  On  the  greensward  in  front  of  the 
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castle  lounged  three  or  four  gentlemen  archers 
in  suits  of  green  silk  and  velvet.  A  cluster  of 
grooms  under  an  immense  tree  on  the  right 
were  fitting  two  or  three  superb  horses  with 
their  armour  and  caparisons,  while  one  beautiful 
blood  palfrey,  whose  fine  limbs  and  delicately 
veined  head  and  neck  were  alone  visible  under 
his  embroidered  saddle  and  gorgeous  trappings 
of  silk,  was  held  by  two  "  tigers "  at  a  short 
distance.  Still  farther  on  the  right,  stood  a 
cluster  of  gaily  decorated  tents ;  and  in  and  out 
of  the  looped-up  curtain  of  the  farthest  passed 
constantly  the  slight  forms  of  lady  archers  in 
caps  with  snowy  plumes,  kirtles  of  green  velvet, 
and  petticoats  of  white  satin,  quivers  at  their 
backs  and  bows  in  their  hands  —  one  tall  and 
stately  girl  (an  Ayrshire  lady  of  very  uncommon 
beauty,  whose  name  I  took  some  pains  to  in 
quire,)  conspicuous  by  her  grace  and  dignity 
above  all. 

The  back-ground  was  equally  well  composed 
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—  the  farther  side  of  the  lawn  making  a  sharp 
descent  to  the  small  river  which  bends  around 
the  castle,  the  opposite  shore  thronged  with 
thousands  of  spectators  watching  the  scene  I 
have  described;  and  in  the  distance  behind 
them,  the  winding  avenue,  railed  in  for  the  pro 
cession,  hidden  and  disclosed  by  turns  among  the 
noble  trees  of  the  park,  and  alive  throughout 
its  whole  extent  with  the  multitudes  crowding 
to  the  lists.  There  was  a  chivalric  splendour 
in  the  whole  scene,  which  I  thought  at  the  time 
would  repay  one  for  a  long  pilgrimage  to  see 
it  —  even  should  the  clouds,  which  by  this 
time  were  coming  up  very  threateningly  from 
the  horizon,  put  a  stop  to  the  tournament  alto 
gether. 

On  entering  the  castle  hall,  a  lofty  room  hung 
round  with  arms,  trophies  of  the  chase,  ancient 
shields,  and  armour  of  every  description,  I  found 
myself  in  a  crowd  of  a  very  merry  and  rather  a 
motley  character  —  knights  half  armed,  esquires 
s  2 
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in  buff,  palmers,  halberdiers,  arcbers,  and  ser 
vants  in  modern  livery,  here  and  there  a  lady, 
and  here  and  there  a  spectator  like  myself,  and 
in  a  corner  by  one  of  the  Gothic  windows  — 
what  think  you? — a  minstrel?  —  a  grey-haired 
harper  ?  —  a  jester  ?  Guess  again  —  a  reporter 
for  the  Times!  With  a  "  walking  dictionary" 
at  his  elbow,  in  the  person  of  the  fat  butler  of 
the  castle,  he  was  inquiring  out  the  various 
characters  in  the  crowd,  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
stenographic  jottings-down  (with  their  lucid 
apparition  in  print  two  days  after  in  London) 
would,  in  the  times  represented  by  the  costumes 
about  him,  have  burnt  him  at  the  stake  for  a 
wizard  with  the  consent  of  every  knight  in 
Christendom. 

I  was  received  by  the  Knight  Marshal  of  the 
Lists,  who  did  the  honours  of  hospitality  for 
Lord  Eglinton  during  his  preparation  for  the 
"  passage  of  arms;"  and  rinding  an  old  friend 
under  the  grey  beard  and  scallop  shell  of  a 
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venerable  palmer,  whose  sandal  and  bare  toes  I 
chanced  to  stumble  over,  we  passed  in  together 
to  the  large  dining  room  of  the  castle.  "  Lunch  " 
was  on  the  long  table,  and  some  two  hundred 
of  the  Earl's  out-lodging  guests  were  busy  at 
knife  and  fork,  while  here  and  there  were  visible 
some  of  those  anachronisms  which,  to  me,  made 
the  zest  of  the  tournament  —  pilgrims  eating 
Perigord  pies,  esquires  dressed  after  the  manner 
of  the  thirteenth  century  diving  most  scientifi 
cally  into  the  richer  veins  of  pates  de  foie-gras, 
dames  in  ruff  and  farthingale  discussing  blue 
blanc-mange,  and  a  knight  with  an  over-night 
headache  calling  out  for  a  cup  of  tea ! 

On  returning  to  the  hall  of  the  castle,  which 
was  the  principal  place  of  assemblage,  I  saw 
with  no  little  regret  that  ladies  were  coming 
from  their  carriages  under  umbrellas.  The 
fair  archers  tripped  in  doors  from  their  crowded 
tent,  the  Knight  of  the  Dragon,  who  had  been 
out  to  look  after  his  charger,  was  being  wiped 
s  3 
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dry  by  a  friendly  pocket  handkerchief,  and  all 
countenances  had  fallen  with  the  barometer. 
It  was  time  for  the  procession  to  start,  however, 
and  the  knights  appeared,  one  by  one,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  all  save  the  helmet,  till  at  last  the 
hall  was  crowded  with  steel-clad  and  chivalric 
forms ;  and  they  waited  only  for  the  advent  of 
the  Queen  of  Beauty.  After  admiring  not  a 
little  the  manly  bearing  and  powerful  "  thewes 
and  sinews"  displayed  by  the  array  of  modern 
English  nobility  in  the  trying  costumes  and 
harness  of  olden  time,  I  stepped  out  upon  the 
lawn  with  some  curiosity  to  see  how  so  much 
heavy  metal  was  to  be  got  into  a  demipique 
saddle.  After  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts, 
foiled  partly  by  the  restlessness  of  his  horse, 
the  first  knight  called  ingloriously  for  a  chair. 
Another  scrambled  over  with  great  difficulty ; 
and  I  fancy,  though  Lord  Waterford  and  Lord 
Eglinton,  and  one  other  whom  I  noticed, 
mounted  very  gallantly  and  gracefully,  the 
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getting  to  saddle  was  possibly  the  most  difficult 
feat  of  the  day.  The  ancient  achievement  of 
leaping  on  the  steed's  back  from  the  ground  in 
complete  armour  would  certainly  have  broken 
the  spine  of  any  horse  present,  and  was  probably 
never  done  but  in  story.  Once  in  the  saddle, 
however,  English  horsemanship  told  well ;  and 
one  of  the  finest  sights  of  the  day  I  thought 
was  the  breaking  away  of  a  powerful  horse  from 
the  grooms,  before  his  rider  had  gathered  up 
his  reins,  and  a  career  at  furious  speed  through 
the  open  park,  during  which  the  steel-encum 
bered  horseman  rode  as  safely  as  a  fox-hunter, 
and  subdued  the  affrighted  animal,  and  brought 
him  back  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  wreath  from 
the  Queen  of  Beauty. 

Driven  in  by  the  rain,  I  was  standing  at  the 
upper  side  of  the  hall,  when  a  movement  in 
the  crowd  and  an  unusual  "  making-way "  an 
nounced  the  coming  of  the  "  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.''  She  entered  from  the  interior  of  the 
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castle  with  her  train  held  up  by  two  beautiful 
pages  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  attended 
by  two  fair  and  very  young  maids  of  honour. 
Her  jacket  of  ermine,  her  drapery  of  violet  and 
blue  velvet,  the  collars  of  superb  jewels  which 
embraced  her  throat  and  bosom,  and  her 
sparkling  crown,  were  on  her  (what  they  sel 
dom  are,  but  should  be  only)  mere  accessaries 
to  her  own  predominating  and  radiant  beauty. 
Lady  Seymour's  features  are  as  nearly  faultless 
as  is  consistent  with  expression ;  her  figure  and 
face  are  rounded  to  the  complete  fulness  of  the 
mould  for  a  Juno ;  her  walk  is  queenly,  and 
peculiarly  unstudied  and  graceful,  yet  (I  could 
not  but  think  then  and  since)  she  was  not  well 
chosen  for  the  queen  of  a  tournament.  The 
character  of  her  beauty,  uncommon  and  perfect 
as  it  is,  is  that  of  delicacy  and  loveliness  —  the 
lily  rather  than  the  rose — the  modest  pearl,  not 
the  imperial  diamond.  The  eyes  to  flash  over 
a  crowd  at  a  tournament,  to  be  admired  from  a 
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distance,  to  beam  down  upon  a  knight  kneeling 
for  a  public  award  of  honour,  should  be  full  of 
command,  dark,  lustrous,  and  fiery.  Hers  are 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  tranquil  blue  that  ever 
reflected  the  serene  heaven  of  a  happy  hearth 
—  eyes  to  love,  not  wonder  at,  to  adore  and 
rely  upon,  not  admire  and  tremble  for.  At  the 
distance  at  which  most  of  the  spectators  of  the 
tournament  saw  Lady  Seymour,  Fanny  Kem- 
ble's  stormy  orbs  would  have  shown  much  finer, 
and  the  forced  and  imperative  action  of  a  stage- 
taught  head  and  figure  would  have  been  more 
applauded  than  the  quiet,  nameless,  and  in 
describable  grace  lost  to  all  but  those  imme 
diately  round  her.  I  had  seen  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  in  a  small  society,  dressed  in  simple 
white,  without  an  ornament,  when  she  was  far 
more  becomingly  dressed  and  more  beautiful 
than  here,  and  I  have  never  seen,  since,  the  en 
gravings  and  prints  of  Lady  Seymour  which 
fill  every  window  in  the  London  shops,  without 
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feeling  that  it  was  a  profanation  of  a   style  of 
loveliness  that  would  be 


"  prodigal  enough 

If  it  unveil'd  its  beauty  to  the  moon." 

The  day  wore  on,  and  the  Knight  Marshal  of 
the  Lists  (Sir  Charles  Lamb,  the  stepfather  of 
Lord  Eglinton,  by  far  the  most  knightly 
looking  person  at  the  tournament,)  appeared 
in  his  rich  surcoat  and  embossed  armour,  and 
with  a  despairing  look  at  the  increasing  torrents 
of  rain,  gave  the  order  to  get  to  horse.  At  the 
first  blast  of  the  trumpet,  the  thick-leaved  trees 
around  the  castle  gave  out  each  a  dozen  or  two 
of  gay  coloured  horsemen  who  had  stood  almost 
unseen  under  the  low-hanging  branches  — 
mounted  musicians  in  silk  and  gay  trappings, 
mounted  men-at-arms  in  demi-suits  of  armour, 
deputy  marshals  and  halberdiers ;  and  around 
the  western  tower,  where  their  caparisons  had 
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been  arranged  and  their  horse-armour  carefully 
looked  to,  rode  the  glittering  and  noble  com 
pany  of  knights,  Lord  Eglinton  in  his  armour 
of    inlaid   gold,    and    Lord    Alford,    with   his 
athletic  frame  and  very  handsome  features,  con 
spicuous  above  all.    The  rain,  meantime,  spared 
neither  the  rich  tabard  of  the  pursuivant,  nor 
the  embroidered  saddle-cloths  of  the  Queen's 
impatient  palfrey ;  and  after   a   half-dozen  of 
dripping  detachments  had  formed  and  led  on, 
as  the  head  of  the  procession,  the  lady-archers 
(who  were  to  go  on   foot)  were  called  by  the 
Marshal  with  a  smile    and  a  glance  upward 
which  might  have  been  construed  into  a  tacit 
advice    to    stay    in    doors.       Gracefully    and 
majestically,     however,    with    quiver     at    her 
back,    and    bow   in   hand,    the    tall    and  fair 
archer    of  whose  uncommon    beauty    I    have 
already  spoken,  stepped  from   the   castle  door; 
and,    regardless    of    the    rain    which    fell    in 
drops  as  large  as   pearls   on  her  unprotected 
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forehead  and  snowy  shoulders,  she  took  her 
place  in  the  procession  with  her  silken- booted 
troop  picking  their  way  very  gingerly  over 
the  pools  behind  her.  Slight  as  the  circum 
stance  may  seem,  there  was  in  the  manner  of 
the  lady,  and  her  calm  disregard  of  self  in  the 
cause  she  had  undertaken,  which  would  leave 
me  in  no  doubt  where  to  look  for  a  heroine 
were  the  days  of  Wallace  (whose  compatriot 
she  is)  to  come  over  again.  The  Knight  Mar 
shal  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  re-ordered  the 
little  troop  to  the  castle ;  and  regretting  that  I 
had  not  the  honour  of  the  lady's  acquaintance 
for  my  authority,  I  performed  my  only  chi- 
valric  achievement  for  the  day,  the  sending  a 
halberdier  whom  I  had  chanced  to  remember 
as  the  servant  of  an  old  friend,  on  a  crusade 
into  the  castle  for  a  lady's  maid  and  a  pair  of 
dry  stockings  !  Whether  they  were  found,  and 
the  fair  archer  wore  them,  or  whether  she  and 
her  silk-shod  company  have  the  tournament 
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consumption,  rheumatism,    or    cough,    at   this 
hour,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say. 

The  Judge  of  Peace,  Lord  Saltoun,  with  his 
wand,  and  retainers  on  foot  bearing  heavy 
battle-axes,  was  one  of  the  best  figures  in  the 
procession  ;  though  as  he  was  slightly  grey,  and 
his  ruby  velvet  cap  and  saturated  ruff  were  poor 
substitutes  for  a  warm  cravat  and  hat-brim,  I 
could  not  but  associate  his  fine  horsemanship 
with  a  sore  throat,  and  his  retainers  and  their 
battle-axes  with  relays  of  nurses  and  hot  flan 
nels.  The  flower  of  the  Tournament,  in  the 
representing  and  keeping  up  of  the  assumed 
character,  however,  was  its  King,  Lord  Lon 
donderry.  He,  too,  is  a  man,  I  should  think, 
on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  but  of  just  the  high 
preservation  and  embonpoint  necessary  for  a 
royal  presence.  His  robe  of  red  velvet  and 
ermine  swept  the  ground  as  he  sat  in  his  saddle; 
and  he  managed  to  keep  its  immense  folds  free 
of  his  horse's  legs,  and  yet  to  preserve  its  flow 
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in  his  prancing  motion,  with  a  grace  and  ease, 
I  must  say,  which  seemed  truly  imperial.  His 
palfrey  was  like  a  fiery  Arabian,  all  action,  nerve, 
and  fire ;  and  every  step  was  a  rearing  prance, 
which,  but  for  the  tranquil  self-possession  and 
easy  control  of  the  King,  would  have  given 
the  spectators  some  fears  for  his  royal  safety. 
Lord  Londonderry's  whole  performance  of  his 
part  was  without  a  fault,  and  chiefly  admirable, 
I  thought,  from  his  sustaining  it  with  that  un 
consciousness  and  entire  freedom  from  mauvaise 
honte  which  the  English  seldom  can  command 
in  new  or  conspicuous  situations. 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  was  called,  and  her 
horse  led  to  the  door;  but  the  water  ran  from 
the  blue  saddle-cloth  and  housings  like  rain 
from  a  roof,  and  the  storm  seemed  to  have  in 
creased  with  the  sound  of  her  name.  She 
came  to  the  door,  and  gave  a  deprecating  look 
upwards  which  would  have  mollified  any  thing 
but  a  Scotch  sky,  and,  by  the  command  of  the 
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Knight  Marshal,  retired  again  to  wait  for  a 
less  chivalric  but  drier  conveyance.  Her  ex 
ample  was  followed  by  the  other  ladies,  and 
their  horses  were  led  riderless  in  the  proces 
sion. 

The  knights  were  but  half  called  when  I 
accepted  a  friend's  kind  offer  of  a  seat  in  his 
carriage  to  the  lists.  The  entire  park,  as  we 
drove  along,  was  one  vast  expanse  of  umbrellas ; 
and  it  looked  from  the  carriage-window  like  an 
army  of  animated  and  gigantic  mushrooms, 
shouldering  each  other  in  a  march.  I  had  no 
idea  till  then  of  the  immense  crowd  the  occasion 
had  drawn  together.  The  circuitous  route  railed 
in  for  the  procession  was  lined  with  spectators 
six  or  seven  deep,  on  either  side,  throughout  its 
whole  extent  of  a  mile ;  the  most  distant  re 
cesses  of  the  park  were  crowded  with  men, 
horses,  and  vehicles,  all  pressing  onwards ;  and 
as  we  approached  the  lists  we  found  the  mul 
titude  full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep,  standing 
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on  all  the  eminences  which  looked  down  upon 
the  enclosure,  as  closely  serried  almost  as  the 
pit  of  the  opera,  and  all  eyes  bent  in  one  direc 
tion,  anxiously  watching  the  guarded  entrance. 
I  heard  the  number  of  persons  present  variously 
estimated  during  the  day,  the  estimates  ranging 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand,  but  I  should 
think  the  latter  was  nearer  the  mark. 

We  presented  our  tickets  at  the  private  door, 
in  the  rear  of  the  principal  gallery,  and  found 
ourselves  introduced  to  a  very  dry  place  among 
the  supports  and  rafters  of  the  privileged  struc 
ture.  The  look  out  was  excellent  in  front,  and 
here  I  proposed  to  remain,  declining  the  wet 
honour  of  a  place  above  stairs.  The  gentle 
man-usher,  however,  was  very  urgent  for  our 
promotion ;  but  as  we  found  him  afterwards 
chatting  very  familiarly  with  a  party  who  occu 
pied  the  seats  we  had  selected,  we  were  com 
pelled  to  relinquish  the  flattering  unction  that 
he  was  actuated  by  an  intuitive  sense  of  our 
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deservings.     On  ascending  to  the  covered  gal 
lery,  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  that  some  of  the 
best  seats  in  front  were  left  vacant,  and  here 
and  there,  along  the  different  tiers  of  benches, 
ladies  were  crowding  excessively  close  together, 
while   before   or    behind   them    there    seemed 
plenty  of  unoccupied    room.     A  second   look 
showed    me   small   streams   of    water    coming 
through  the  roof,  and  I  found  that  a  dry  seat 
was   totally   unattainable.       The   gallery   held 
about  a  thousand  persons   (the  number  Lord 
Eglinton  had  invited  to  the  banquet  and  ball), 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  were  ladies,  most 
of  them  in  fancy  dresses,  and  the  remainder  in 
very  slight    demi-toilette  —  every    body    having 
dressed  apparently  with  a  full  reliance  on  the 
morning's  promise  of  fair  weather.     Less  fortu 
nate   than    the    multitude   outside,    the    Earl's 
guests  seemed  not  to  have  numbered  umbrellas 
among  the  necessities  of  a  tournament ;  and  the 
demand  for  this  despised  invention   was   suf- 
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ficient  (if  merit  were  ever  rewarded)  to  elevate 
it  for  ever  after  to  a  rank  among  chivalric 
appointments.  Substitutes  and  imitations  of  it 
were  made  of  swords  and  cashmeres ;  and  the 
lenders  of  veritable  umbrellas  received  smiles 
which  should  induce  them,  one  would  think,  to 
carry  half-a-dozen  to  all  future  tournaments  in 
Scotland.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  wreck 
going  on  among  the  perishable  elegancies  of 
Victorine  and  Herbauit  —  chip  hats  of  the  most 
faultless  tournure  collapsing  with  the  wet; 
starched  ruffs  quite  flat ;  dresses  passing  help 
lessly  from  "  Lesbia's  '  style  to  "  Nora 
Creina's ; "  shawls,  tied  by  anxious  mammas 
over  chapeau  and  coiffure,  crushing  pitilessly 
the  delicate  fabric  of  months  of  invention  ;  and, 
more  lamentable  still,  the  fair  brows  and 
shoulders  of  many  a  lovely  woman  proving 
with  rainbow  clearness  that  the  colours  of  the 
silk  or  velvet  composing  her  head-dress  were 
by  no  means  "  fast."  The  Irvine  archers,  by 
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the  way,  who,  as  the  Queen's  body-guard,  were 
compelled  to  expose  themselves  to  the  rain  on 
ttie  grand  staircase,  resembled  a  troop  of  New 
Zealanders  with  their  faces  tattooed  of  a  deli 
cate  green  ;  though  as  their  Lincoln  bonnets 
were  all  made  of  the  same  faithless  velvet,  they 
were  fortunately  streaked  so  nearly  alike  as  to 
preserve  their  uniform. 

After  a  brief  consultation  between  the  rheu 
matisms  in  my  different  limbs,  it  was  decided 
(since  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  shelter  for  the 
entire  person)  that  my  cloth-cap  would  be  the 
best  recipient  for  the  inevitable  wet ;  and  select 
ing  the  best  of  the  vacated  places,  I  seated 
myself  so  as  to  receive  one  of  the  small  streams 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  my  organ  of  firmness. 
Here  I  was  undisturbed,  except  that  once  I 
was  asked  (my  seat  supposed  to  be  a  dry  one) 
to  give  place  to  a  lady  newly  arrived,  who, 
receiving  my  appropriated  rivulet  in  her  neck, 
immediately  restored  it  to  me  with  many  ac- 
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knowledgments,  and  passed  on.  In  point  of 
position,  my  seat,  which  was  very  near  the 
pavilion  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  was  one  of  the 
best  at  the  Tournament;  and  diverting  my 
aqueduct,  by  a  little  management,  over  my  left 
shoulder,  I  contrived  to  be  more  comfortable, 
probably,  than  most  of  my  shivering  and  melan 
choly  neighbours. 

A  great  agitation  in  the  crowd,  and  a  damp 
ish  sound  of  coming  trumpets,  announced  the 
approach  of  the  procession.  As  it  came  in 
sight,  and  wound  along  the  curved  passage  to 
the  lists,  its  long  and  serpentine  line  of  helmets 
and  glittering  armour,  gonfalons,  spear  points 
and  plumes,  just  surging  above  the  moving  sea 
of  umbrellas,  had  the  effect  of  some  gorgeous 
and  bright-scaled  dragon  swimming  in  troubled 
waters.  The  leaders  of  the  long  cavalcade 
pranced  into  the  arena  at  last,  and  a  tre 
mendous  shout  from  the  multitude  announced 
their  admiration  of  the  spectacle.  On  they 
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came  toward  the  canopy  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty, 
men-at-arms,  trumpeters,  heralds,  and  halber 
diers,  and  soon  after  them  the  King  of  the 
Tournament,  with  his  long  scarlet  robe  flying 
to  the  tempest,  and  his  rearing  palfrey  straining 
every  nerve  to  show  his  pride  and  beauty.  The 
first  shout  from  the  principal  gallery  was  given 
in  approbation  of  this  display  of  horsemanship, 
as  Lord  Londonderry  rode  past ;  and  consider 
ing  the  damp  state  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
prompted  it,  it  should  have  been  considered 
rather  flattering.  Lord  Eglinton  came  on 
presently,  distinguished  above  all  others  no  less 
by  the  magnificence  of  his  appointments  than 
by  the  ease  and  dignity  with  which  he  rode, 
and  his  knightly  bearing  and  stature.  His 
golden  armour  sat  on  him  as  if  he  had  been 
used  to  wear  it ;  and  he  managed  his  beautiful 
charger,  and  bowed  in  reply  to  the  reiterated 
shouts  of  the  multitude  and  his  friends,  with  a 
grace  and  chivalric  courtesy  which  drew  mur- 
T  3 
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murs  of  applause  from  the  spectators  long  after 
the  cheering  had  subsided. 

The  Jester  rode  into  the  lists  upon  a  grey 
steed,  shaking  his  bells  over  his  head,  and 
dressed  in  an  odd  costume  of  blue  and  yellow, 
with  a  broad  flapped  hat,  asses'  ears,  &c.  His 
character  was  not  at  first  understood  by  the 
crowd,  but  he  soon  began  to  excite  merriment 
by  his  jokes,  and  no  little  admiration  by  his 
capital  riding.  He  was  a  professional  person, 
I  think  it  was  said,  from  Astley's,  but  as  he 
spoke  with  a  most  excellent  Scotch  "  burr," 
he  easily  passed  for  an  indigenous  "  fool."  He 
rode  from  side  to  side  of  the  lists  during  the 
whole  of  the  Tournament,  borrowing  umbrellas, 
quizzing  the  knights,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
procession  was  the  turn-out  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Gael,  Lord  Glenlyon,  with  seventy  of  his 
clansmen  at  his  back  in  plaid  and  philibeg,  and 
a  finer  exhibition  of  calves  (without  a  joke) 
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could  scarce  be  desired.  They  followed  their 
chieftain  on  foot,  and  when  the  procession 
separated,  took  up  their  places  in  line  along 
the  palisade,  serving  as  a  guard  to  the  lists. 

After  the  procession  had  twice  made  the 
circuit  of  the  enclosure,  doing  obeisance  te 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  the  Jester  had  posses 
sion  of  the  field  while  the  knights  retired  to 
don  their  helmets  (hitherto  carried  by  their 
esquires),  and  to  await  the  challenge  to  combat. 
All  eyes  were  now  bent  upon  the  gorgeous 
clusters  of  tents  at  either  extremity  of  the  ob 
long  area;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
herald's  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Swan  rode  forth,  having  sent  his  defiance 
to  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Lion.  At 
another  blast -of  the  trumpet  they  set  their 
lances  in  rest,  selected  opposite  sides  of  the 
long  fence  or  barrier  running  lengthwise  through 
the  lists,  and  rode  furiously  past  each  other,  the 
fence  of  course  preventing  any  contact  except 
T  4 
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that  of  their  lances.  This  part  of  the  Tourna 
ment  (the  essential  part,  one  would  think)  was, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  least  satis 
factory  of  all.  The  knights,  though  they  rode 
admirably,  were  so  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
their  armour,  and  so  embarrassed  in  their 
motions  by  the  ill-adjusted  joints,  that  they 
were  like  men  of  wood,  unable  apparently  even 
to  raise  the  lance  from  the  thigh  on  which  it 
rested.  I  presume  no  one  of  them  either 
saw  where  he  should  strike  his  opponent  or 
had  any  power  of  directing  the  weapon.  As 
they  rode  close  to  the  fence,  however,  and  a 
ten-foot  pole  sawed  nearly  off  in  two  or  three 
places  was  laid  crosswise  on  the  legs  of  each, 
it  would  be  odd  if  they  did  not  come  in  con 
tact  ;  and  the  least  shock  of  course  splintered 
the  lance  —  in  other  words,  finished  what  was 
begun  bv  the  carpenter's  saw.  The  great 
difficulty  was  to  ride  at  all  under  such  a 
tremendous  weight,  and  manage  a  horse  of 
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spirit,  totally  unused  both  to  the  weight  and 
the  clatter  of  his  own  and  his  rider's  armour. 
I  am  sure  that  Lord  Eglinton's  horse,  for  one, 
would  have  bothered  Ivanhoe  himself  to  "  bring 
to  the  scratch ;"  and  Lord  Waterford's  was  the 
only  one  that,  for  all  the  fright  he  showed, 
might  have  been  selected  (as  they  all  should 
have  been)  for  the  virtue  of  having  peddled 
tin  ware.  These  two  knights,  by  the  way,  ran 
the  best  career,  Lord  Eglinton,  malgre  his 
bolter,  coming  off  the  victor. 

The  rain,  meantime,  had  increased  to  a 
deluge,  the  Queen  of  Beauty  sat  shivering 
under  an  umbrella,  the  Jester's  long  ears  were 
water-logged,  and  lay  flat  on  his  shoulders, 
and  every  body  in  my  neighbourhood  had  ex 
pressed  a  wish  for  a  dry  seat  and  a  glass  of 
sherry.  The  word  "  banquet  "  occurred  fre 
quently  right  and  left,  hopes  for  "  mulled  wine 
or  something  hot  before  dinner"  stole  from 
the  lips  of  a  mamma  on  the  seat  behind  ;  and 
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there  seemed  to  be  but  one  chance  for  the 
salvation  of  health  predominant  in  the  minds 
of  all,  and  that  was  drinking  rather  more  freely 
than  usual  at  the  approaching  banquet.  Judge 
what  must  have  been  the  astonishment,  vex 
ation,  dread,  and  despair  of  the  one  thousand 
wet,  shivering,  and  hungry  candidates  for  the 
feast,  When  Lord  Eglinton  rode  up  to  the 
gallery  unhelmeted,  and  delivered  himself  as 
follows :  — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  had  hoped  to 
have  given  you  all  a  good  dinner ;  but  to  my 
extreme  mortification  and  regret,  I  am  just  in 
formed  that  the  rain  has  penetrated  the  ban- 
quetting  pavilions,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
I  shall  only  be  able  to  entertain  so  many  of 
my  friends  as  can  meet  around  my  ordinary 
table." 

About  as  uncomfortable  a  piece  of  intel 
ligence,  to  some  nine  hundred  and  sixty  of 
his  audience,  as  they  could  have  received, 
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short  of  a  sentence  for  their  immediate  execu 
tion. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  disastrous  extent  of 
the  disappointment  in  the  principal  gallery,  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  do 
miciles,  fixed  or  temporary,  of  the  rejected  suf 
ferers,  were  from  five  to  twenty  miles  distant  — 
a  long  ride  at  best,  if  begun  on  the  point  of 
famishing,  and  in  very  thin  and  well  saturated 
fancy  dresses.  Grievance  the  first,  however, 
was  nothing  to  grievance  the  second ;  viz. 
that  from  the  tremendous  run  upon  post  horses 
and  horses  of  all  descriptions,  during  the  three 
or  four  previous  days,  the  getting  to  the  Tour 
nament  was  the  utmost  that  many  parties  could 
achieve.  The  nearest  baiting-place  was  several 
miles  off;  and  in  compassion  to  the  poor  beasts, 
and  with  the  weather  promising  fair  on  their 
arrival,  most  persons  had  consented  to  take 
their  chance  for  the  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
lists  to  the  castle,  and  had  dismissed  their  car- 
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riages  with  orders  to  return  at  the  close  of  the 
banquet  and  ball — daylight  the  next  morning! 
The  castle,  every  body  knew,  was  crammed, 
from  "  donjon-keep  to  turret-top,"  with  the 
relatives  and  intimate  friends  of  the  noble  Earl, 
and  his  private  table  could  accommodate  no 
more  than  these.  To  get  home  was  the  inevit 
able  alternative. 

The  rain  poured  in  a  deluge.  The  entire 
park  was  trodden  into  a  slough,  or  standing  in 
pools  of  water  —  carts,  carriages,  and  horse 
men,  with  fifty  thousand  flying  pedestrians, 
crowding  every  road  and  avenue.  How  to  get 
home  with  a  carriage  !  How  the  deuce  to  get 
home  without  one  ! 

A  gentleman,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  the 
errand  of  Noah's  dove  by  a  lady  whose  car 
riage  and  horses  were  ordered  at  four  the  fol 
lowing  morning,  came  back  with  the  mud  up 
to  his  knees,  and  reported  that  there  was  not  a 
wheel-barrow  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
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After  threading  the  crowd  in  every  direction, 
he  had  offered  a  large  sum,  in  vain,  for  a  one- 
horse  cart ! 

Night  was  coming  on,  meantime,  very  fast; 
but  absorbed  by  the  distresses  of  the  shivering 
groups  around  me,  I  had  scarce  remembered 
that  my  own  invitation  was  but  to  the  banquet 
and  ball  —  and  my  dinner,  consequently,  nine 
miles  off,  at  Ardrossan.  Thanking  Heaven, 
that,  at  least,  I  had  no  ladies  to  share  my 
evening's  pilgrimage,  I  followed  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  down  the  muddy  arid  slippery  stair 
case,  and,  when  her  Majesty  had  stepped  into 
her  carriage,  I  stepped  over  ankles  in  mud  and 
water,  and  began  my  wade  toward  the  castle. 

Six  hours  of  rain,  and  the  trampling  of  such 
an  immense  multitude  of  men  and  horses,  had 
converted  the  soft  and  moist  sod  and  soil  of  the 
park  into  a  deep  and  most  adhesive  quagmire. 
Glancing  through  the  labyrinth  of  vehicles  on 
every  side,  and  seeing  men  and  horses  with 
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their  feet  completely  sunk  below  the  surface,  I 
saw  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  shieing  the 
matter,  arid  that  wade  was  the  word.  I  though  t} 
at  first,  that  I  had  a  claim  for  a  little  sympathy 
on  the  score  of  being  rather  slenderly  shod 
(the  impalpable  sole  of  a  patent  leather-boot 
being  all  that  separated  me  from  the  subsoil  of 
the  estate  of  Eglinton)  ;  but  overtaking,  pre 
sently,  a  party  of  four  ladies  who  had  lost 
several  shoes  in  the  mire,  and  were  positively 
wading  on  in  silk  stockings,  I  took  patience  to 
myself  from  my  advantage  in  the  comparison, 
and  thanked  fate  for  the  thinnest  sole  with 
leather  to  keep  it  on.  The  ladies  I  speak  of 
were  under  the  charge  of  a  most  despairing- 
looking  gentleman,  but  had  neither  cloak  nor 
umbrella,  and  had  evidently  made  no  calcula 
tions  for  a  walk.  We  differed  in  our  choice  of 
the  two  sides  of  a  slough,  presently,  and  they 
were  lost  in  the  crowd ;  but  I  could  not  help 
smiling,  with  all  my  pity  of  their  woes,  to  think 
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what  a  turning  up  of  prunella  shoes  there  will 
be,  should  Lord  Eglinton  ever  plough  the  chi- 
valric  field  of  the  Tournament. 

As  I  reached  the  castle,  I  got  upon  the  Mac 
adamised  road,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a 
bottom  somewhere,  though  it  was  covered  with 
a  liquid  mud,  of  which  every  passing  foot  gave 
you  a  spatter  to  the  hips.  My  exterior  was 
by  this  time  equally  divided  between  water 
and  dirt,  and  I  trudged  on  in  comfortable  fel 
lowship  with  farmers,  coal- miners,  and  Scotch 
lasses- — envying  very  much  the  last,  for  they 
carried  their  shoes  in  their  hands,  and  held 
their  petticoats,  to  say  the  least,  clear  of  the 
mud.  Many  a  good  joke  they  seemed  to  have 
among  them,  but  as  they  spoke  in  Gaelic,  it 
was  lost  on  my  Sassenach  ears. 

I  had  looked  forward  with  a  faint  hope  to  a 
gingerbread  and  ale-cart,  which  I  remembered 
having  seen  in  the  morning  established  near  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  trusting  to  refresh  my 
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strength  and  patience  with  a  glass  of  any  thing 
that  goes  under  the  generic  appellation  of 
"  summat ; "  but  though  the  cart  was  there,  the 
gingerbread  shelf  was  occupied  by  a  row  of 
Scotch  lasses,  crouching  together  under  cover 
from  the  rain,  and  the  pedlar  assured  me 
that  "  there  wasna  a  drap  o'  speerit  to  be  got 
within  ten  mile  o'  the  castle."  One  glance  at 
the  railroad,  where  a  car  with  a  single  horse  was 
beset  by  some  thousands  of  shoving  and  fighting 
applicants,  convinced  me  that  I  had  a  walk  of 
eight  miles  to  finish  my  "  purgation  by  "  tour 
nament  ;  and  as  it  was  getting  too  dark  to  trust 
to  any  picking  of  the  way,  I  took  the  middle  of 
the  rail- track,  and  set  forward. 

"  Oh,  but  a  weary  wight  was  he 
When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  dogwood  tree." 

Eight  miles  in  a  heavy  rain,  with  boots  of 
the  consistence  of  brown  paper,  and  a  road  of 
alternate  deep  mud  and  broken  stone,  should 
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entitle  one  to  the  green  turban.  I  will  make 
the  pilgrimage  of  a  Hadji  from  the  "  farthest 
Ind  "  with  half  the  endurance. 

I  found  my  Liverpool  friends  over  a  mutton- 
chop  in  the  snug  parlour  of  our  host,  and  with 
a  strong  brew  of  hot  toddy,  and  many  a  laugh 
at  the  day's  adventures  by  land  and  water,  we 
got  comfortably  to  bed  "  somewhere  in  the 
small  hours."  And  so  ended  the  great  day  of 
the  Tournament. 

After  witnessing  the  disasters  of  the  first  day, 
the  demolition  of  costumes,  and  the  perils  by 
water,  of  masqueraders  and  spectators,  it  was 
natural  to  fancy  that  the  Tournament  was  over. 
So  did  not  seem  to  think  several  thousands  of 
newly  arrived  persons,  pouring  from  steamer 
after  steamer  upon  the  pier  of  Ardrossan,  and 
in  every  variety  of  costume,  from  the  shepherd's 
maud  to  the  courtier's  satin,  crowding  to  the 
rail- cars  for  Eglinton.  It  appeared  from  the 
chance  remarks  of  one  or  two  who  came  to  our 
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lodgings  to  deposit  their  carpet  bags,  that  it 
had  rained  very  little  in  the  places  from  which 
the  steamers  had  come,  and  that  they  had  cal 
culated  on  the  second  as  the  great  day  of  the 
joust.  No  dissuasion  had  the  least  effect  upon 
them,  and  away  they  went,  bedecked  and  merry, 
the  sufferers  of  the  day  before  looking  out  upon 
them,  from  comfortable  hotel  and  lodging,  with 
prophetic  pity. 

At  noon  the  sky  brightened  ;  and  as  the  cars 
were  running  by  this  time  with  diminished 
loads,  I  parted  from  my  agreeable  friends,  and 
bade  adieu  to  my  garret  at  Ardrossan.  I  was 
bound  to  Ireland,  and  my  road  lay  by  Eglinton 
to  Irvine  and  Ayr.  Fellow-passengers  with  me 
were  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  Glengary  bonnets, 
plaids,  &c. ;  and  I  came  in  for  my  share  of  the 
jeers  and  jokes  showered  upon  them  by  the 
passengers  in  the  return-cars,  as  men  bound  on 
a  fruitless  errand.  As  we  neared  the  castle, 
the  crowds  of  people  with  disconsolate  faces 
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waiting  for  conveyances,  or  standing  by  the 
re-opened  gingerbread  carts  in  listless  idleness, 
convinced  my  companions,  at  last,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  for  that  day  at  least, 
at  Eglinton.  I  left  them  sitting  in  the  cars, 
undecided  whether  to  go  on  or  return  without 
losing  their  places  ;  and  seeing  a  coach  marked 
"Irvine"  standing  in  the  road,  I  jumped  in 
without  question  or  ceremony.  It  belonged  to 
a  private  party  of  gentlemen,  who  were  to  visit 
the  castle  and  tilting-ground  on  their  way  to 
Irvine ;  and  as  they  very  kindly  insisted  on  my 
remaining  after  I  had  apologised  for  the  intru 
sion,  I  found  myself  "  booked  "  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  second  day's  attractions. 

The  avenue  to  the  castle  was  as  crowded 
as  on  the  day  before ;  but  it  was  curious  to 
remark  how  the  general  aspect  of  the  multi 
tude  was  changed  by  the  substitution  of  dis 
appointment  for  expectation.  The  lagging- 
gait  and  surly  silence,  instead  of  the  elastic 
*  u  2 
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step  and  merry  joke,  seemed  to  have  darkened 
the  scene  more  than  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun, 
and  I  was  glad  to  wrap  myself  in  my  cloak,  and 
remember  that  I  was  on  the  wing.  The  ban 
ner  flying  at  the  castle  tower  was  the  only 
sign  of  motion  I  could  see  in  its  immediate 
vicinity;  the  sail-cloth  coverings  of  the  pa 
vilion  were  dark  with  wet ;  the  fine  sward  was 
every  where  disfigured  with  traces  of  mud,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  dismal  and  uncomfortable. 
We  kept  on  to  the  lists,  and  found  them,  as 
one  of  my  companions  expressed  it,  more  like 
a  cattle-pen  after  a  fair  than  a  scene  of  plea 
sure  —  trodden,  wet,  miry,  and  deserted.  The 
crowd,  content  to  view  them  from  a  distance, 
were  assembled  around  the  large  booths  on 
the  ascent  of  the  rising  ground  toward  the 
castle,  where  a  band  was  playing  some  merry 
reels,  and  the  gingerbread  and  ale  venders 
plied  a  busy  vocation.  A  look  was  enough ; 
and  we  shaped  our  course  for  Irvine,  sympa- 
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thising  deeply  with  the  disappointment  of  the 
high-spirited  and  generous  Lord  of  the  Tourney. 
I  heard  at  Irvine,  and  farther  on,  that  the 
tilting  would  be  renewed,  and  the  banquet  and 
ball  given  on  the  succeeding  days ;  but  after 
the  wreck  of  dresses  and  peril  of  health  I  had 
witnessed,  I  was  persuaded  that  the  best  that 
could  be  done  would  be  but  a  slender  patching 
up  of  the  original  glories,  as  well  as  a  halting 
rally  of  the  original  spirits  of  the  Tournament. 
So  I  kept  on  my  way. 


THE    END. 
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